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TO TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
We shail be happy to receive personal narratives, of land or sea, including 
adventures and incidents, from every person who pleases to correspond with 
our paper. 

We take this opportunity of returning our thanks to our numerous artistic 
correspondents throughout the eountry, for the many sketches we are con- 
stantly receiving from them of the news of theday. We trust they will spare no 
pains to furnish us with drawings of events as they may occur. We would 
also remind them that it is necessary to send all sketches, if possible, by the 
earliest conveyance. 











MR. STLINER'S BALLOON SUSPENDED OVER LAKE ERIE. 


PERILOUS AND SINGULAR ADVENTURES OF MR. 
STEINER, ON His FOR™(ETH BALLOON ASCENSION. 
“ Havina for some time « rienced a desire to make an ascension 
from Erie, and cross ti ‘ake to the Canada side, after several 
days’ delay I finally succeeded in making my ascent on Thursday 
afternoon. The weather could not possibly have been more un- 
favorable than it was at the time I had determined upon to start ; 
heavy clouds threatened at any moment to deluge the earth with 


water, while fierce squalls ever and anon swept by, and left me 
the prospect of a very disagreeable and unpleasant ascension. 
The only fortunate circumstance was the right direction of the 
wind, which favored my intention to cross the lake and alight in 
Canada. 

** At the appointed hour the fastenings were loosed, and the 
balloon slowly began to rise ; and though this was my fortieth 
ascension, my sensations were strange enough. It would be im- 
possible for me to describe correctly to those who have never 
made the perilous ascent the singular emotions experienced by 
the aeronaut, as he sees man and his nume- 
rous works, which cover land and water, 
receding rapidly away from him, appa- 
rently going down, down—its inhabi- 
tants appearing like little black pins on 
a cushion, while the earth itself appears 
literally to consist of a long series of 
scenes, which are being continually drawn 
along under him, as if it were a diorama 
beheld flat upon the ground, and convey- 
ing almost the notion that the world is an 
endless landscape stretched upon rollers, 
which some invisible spirits are revolving 
for his especial enjoyment, 
while the aerial adventurer 
himself is unconscious of any 
motion. 

**T arose to the height of 
about three miles, when 
my balloon started off at a 
steady rate towards Canada, 
regardless of the storm. 

The look-out was truly 
beautiful. I could see the 
lake nearly from one end to 
the other, save when it was intercepted occa- 
sionally by the clouds. At one time for a few 
moments I keheld numerous vessels ploughing 
their way across the lake. I counted thirty-eight 
sails, and experienced a dreary sense of loneli- 
ness as I realized my situation, when my heart 
was renerved as the encouraging shouts of some 
of my fellow-men, who saw me from the decks 








STEINER JUMPING FROM HIS PALLOON INTO LAKE ERIE. 





of their vessels, reached me. I could hear their cheers quite 
distinctly. ‘The only return I could offer was to wave the Stars 
and Stripes, which I hope they observed. The next moment a 
heavy mass of vapor glided beneath me, and hid the earth and 
its inhabitants from my sight. Imagine my feelings when I 
realized the fact that clouds upon which I had often gazed in my 
childhood, and fancied to be the very sky itself, glided along 
beneath me. Oh! what a scene was transpiring around me! 
As I cast my eyes about I saw huge masses of vapor sailing 
towards me, like mountains enveloped in mist, or wreathed into 
all manner of shapes and appearing like gigantic phantoms. 
Every moment the surrounding masses of clouds were illumi- 
nated by flashes of lightning, succeeded by terrible crashes of 
thunder, in the very midst of which I seemed to be floating, and 
my excited imagination led me to fancy that I could feel my frail 
car quiver at every shock. 

«* The wind continued blowing in the right direction, and I an- 
ticipated a very successful termination to my adventure. I 
neared the Canada side a little below Long Point, and gradually 
approached the shore. The continuance of a favorable wind 
would have soon landed me safe, and I was just beginning to 
congratulate myself, wher a counter current struck my balloon, 
and rapidly bore me down the lake. This unfavorable cur- 
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rent of air was much stronger than the one which had 
= me safely thus far, and I was accordingly driven towards 
wialo. 

** I was only about two and a half miles above the surface of the 
water; night was drawing on, and it became apparent that with 
this current I could not get away from the water before dark. 
I knew that after nightfall it would net be safe to come down; 
and after my ramble through the clouds I felt the cravings of 
nature, and therefore had no desire to spend a supperless night 
floating through space. 

“Seeing a propeller making her way up the lake, I instantly 
resolved to descend, and if possible strike the water, so as to be 
rescued by the steamer. The propeller proved to be the Mary 
Stewart ; her officers discovered the balloon about the same time 
that I observed them. The American ensign was immediately 
run up, and hér whistle sounded. I responded by waving a 
small American flag. I then threw out a large anchor attached 
to about thirty feet of strong rope, for the purpose of making fast 
to the vessel if I should cross above her before reaching the water. 
I then began to descend and came down rapidly. I struck the 
water about twenty-five miles below Long Point and three miles 
above the propeller, which was bound up. In seven minutes I 
passed her about twenty rods astern. During this time, I think, 
the balloon bounded from the water at least twenty times; it 
would strike and then rebound like a ball, going into the air 
from twenty to fifty feet, and still rushing down the lake at rail- 
road speed. The anchor not catching to anything, was the cause 
of this unpleasant episode. Seeing my position, the officers of 
the propeller launched a boat and came in pursuit of me; they 
got hold of a long rope which I had thrown out and subsequently 
attached to the balloon, and began to haul in; but the moment 
the line was made taut the balloon took the boat in tow with 
a will. The sailors pulled off the oarlocks of their boat, but 
could not stop their novel tug. Seeing that it would be impos- 
sible for them to rescue me as long as I remained in the balloon, 
I leaped into the water and swam toward the boat, which for- 
tunately speedily reached me. I was taken on board, hospitably 
entertained, and brought to this city (Philadelphia), where I 
arrived last evening, none the worse for my perilous voyage, 
and only minus about $500, the cost of my balloon, which I 
was unable to recover, though the officers of the propeller kindly 
made every exertion to rescue it.”’ 

This is the third balloon Mr. Steiner has lost. He requests the 
Canada papers to state that any person who may pick up the 
balloon is requested to communicate with him at No. 286 Parish 
street, Philadelphia. He goes down to Cleveland to-night. He 
desires us to return thanks to the captain and crew for their 
hospitality. : 

We have been permitted by Captain Woodworth to copy the 
following account of this singular meeting from the log-book of 
the Mary Stewart: 

‘Sailed from Buffalo, June 18, at 50 minutes past 12. At 
24 P. M. we had a heavy squall from W.N.W., with heavy rain, 
which lasted 40 minutes. At 56 P. M., wind at S.W. and 
squally ; as my mate and myself were standing forward, I saw 
an object bearing about §.8.W., and at an angle of about 45°, 
which, after considerable observation, made out to be a balloon. 
We were heading directly towards it, and I instantly set the 
American ensign, and sounded the steam-whistle, which was 
responded to by the balloonist displaying the American ensign. 
This was twenty-five miles below Long Point, and about in the 
centre of the lake. Iran up to leeward of him, and sent a boat 
to pick him up. As he passed close under our stern, I had a 
fine view of the balloon, as well as of the recklessness of the 
aeronaut. We were all astonished at his hardihood, striking 
the water and rising to the height of fifty to seventy-five feet, 
and descending suddenly again to the surface with such force 
that we were very apprehensive for his safety. As the boat 
pulled up the men took hold of the balloon, and my friend Sindbad 
left his phantom ship, when a sudden gust of wind swept away 
the balloon. My first mate, being in the boat, used every exertion 
to rescue it, but the wind was blowing so hard his efforts were 
unavailing, and it soon disappeared before the gale. By this 
time my new passenger was on board, and I again shaped my 
course up the lake.” 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue foreign news by the latest arrivals contains many points of 
great interest. We subjoin a resumé of the most prominent items. 
DBATH OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

The brilliant wit, the caustic moralist, the earnest democrat, the success- 
ful playwright and novelist, Douglas Jerrold, died at his residence in London, 
June 9th, after a severe but brief illnes His disease was rheumatic gout, 
and not even his physicians had any fears that it would terminate fatally; but 
aftera few days serious symptoms set in, and the best of medical skill was 
unable to check its progress. By his death, literature has lost one of its 
brightest lights. In his humorous articles he had the sympathy of the whole 
reading public, but in his more serious effusions he was too earnest and too 
bitterly sarcastic to become popular with the masses. 

ONE-HALF OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE READY. 

The completion of 1,250 miles (one-half) of the cable for the Submarine 
Atlantic T legraph, by Messrs. Newall & Co., was celebrated at their works, 
Birkenhead, on the 10th of June, by a dinner given to about 600 of their 
workmen, with their wives and families. Messrs. Newall’s contract has been 
executed with great speed and punctuality. On the 19th of November last 
they tends l either for half or the whole of the cable, to be finished by the 
30th of Ji The tender for half was accepted in the December tollowing, and 
Messrs. Nc -all, who had taken one of the transit sheds attached to the Birk- 
enhead Do ks, at once set to work to provide the necessary machinery, all of 
which had to be created for the occasion. The wire was supplied to Messrs. 
Newall by their own wire-drawers, Messrs. Richard Johnson & Co., of Man 
chester, who completed their task by the Ist of June. Messrs. Newall com- 
mence spinning the cable on the 15th of February, and proceeded without 
interruption until the 8th of June, when 1,250 miles (one-half of the whole 
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eable) were completed. 





OF WHAT THE CARLE IS MADE. 
The cable consists of a strand of copper wire covered three times with gutta- 
percha. The gutta-percha is sewed from end to end with spun yarn, and 


covered with eighteen strands of seven wires each. There are thus 256,000 
miles of strand, composed of seven times that quantity of wire, being a total 
of 175,000 miles of wire. The process of spinning occupied eighty days, 2,500 
miles of wire being used per day, and 350 hands being employed The spun 


yarn was also made by Messrs. Newall upon the same premises, 100 machines 
for this purpose being ranged on one of the upper tloors of the works The 
eable is now lying in four huge coils, ceach twenty-eight feet in diameter and 
eight feet high), all ready for being shipped. It was to be transterred into 
small vessels, and thenes on board the Niagara, which was expected to arrive 
at the mouth ot the river at last accounts. The weight of the cable averages 
one ton per mile; and it is to be laid by the process patented by Mr. Newall, 


and adopted in the Black Sea (passing the wire through a hollow cone), which 
prevents twisting Lhe fe vities were presided over by Mr. Gordon, the man 
ager of the works, and ere witnessed by a large number of gentlemen 
Messrs. Newall have contracted to lay down 1,000 miles of wire (part of the 
Indian Te legraph Line) between Caglieri and Malta and Corfu. 
SHIPPING THE CABLE IN THE THAMES 

The tedious process o! shipping the one thousand miles of coil which have 
been manufactured at Fast Greenwich, was to have commenced June 10th, 
but owing to the amount of work to be done before the lofty hold of the Aga 
memnon is fitted to receive it, th« lipment not likely to ‘begin before Mon 
day, the 15th inst. Every exertion is being used to get matters in as forward 
a train as pessible; but, nevertheless, the day we have mentioned will be the 


earliest on which the cable-layers can commence operations The Agamemnon 
has been alougside Glasse & Elliot’s wharf for some days. She looks taut and 
trim enough, though widely different from her Black Sea days, when her huge 
spars overlopped the fleet, as she led the port line at twelve miles an hour, or 
threaded her wa, among a macs of transports like a yacht. At present she 
has a mild half-pay look, which even the sentry at her gangways cannot wholly 
banish. Her ports are open, but only for the purpose of ventilation, as not a 


gun ison board. At present she ‘s very much down -by the stern; but the 
eable being stowed forwar : will bring her on an even kee It will make a dif 
ference of tour feet in her present trim A small engine is being fitted to wind 
the coi! on b amd the vy le operation of ppin ll occupy, it ealeu 
lated, at lea x \ rhe two in re end re nearly finished, and t 
centre ce 4 t e ¢ ‘ ra y Though both at 
Green w ic ndat | ‘ m ‘ i a 1 eT while 
he other is being shipped, it is not expected that more than about 2,400 mileg 


will be completed in all. This will allow between 600 and 700 miles for ‘‘ slack” 
in paying out. 
OF JEWS INTO PARLIA 


ADMISSION ‘A MENT. 

The Oaths bill of the Government, for the admission of Jews into Parlia- 
ment, was read a second time without discussion, although Sir F. Thesiger 
anounced his intention of moving in Committee that the existing objection- 
able sentence should be iaserted. The Roman Catholic Members of Parliament, 
headed by the Duke of Norfolk, had risen in opposition to the measure, and 
had waite on Lor! Palmerston and held a meeting for the purpose of securing 
relief for the Catholics from the objectionable passages in the oaths now taken 
by members of the Legislature. 

The interview with Lord Palmerston not being deemed satisfactory, it was 
resolved to support amendments to the bill in Committee, embodying the views 
of the Catholics, and to memorialize Parliament to frame an cath for all 
classes, without distinction of creed. It was feared that this movement would 
jeopardize the bill, and some of the Catholic presses opposed the interference. 

HEALTH OF CKAWFORD THE SCULPTOR. 

News received here by friends continues to be encouraging in the case of 
Crawford, the sculptor. There is trembling hope even of his recovery. The 
amelioration of symptoms is beyond what the most sanguine dared to expect 
before he placed himself under the care of Dr. Fell. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY OF NAPLES. 

The depsrture of large numbers of distinguished persons frem Naples, in- 
cluding several members of the royal family, attracted a good deal of attention. 
Some of the absentees were thought to be engaged in political missions to 
Vienna and elsewhere, and it was believed that the King himself contemplated 
a visit to the Austrian capital. 

BURNING OF A THEATRE—FEARFUL SACRIFICE OF LIFE. 

A fearful accident occurred at Florence in the early part of June. The 
scenery of the theatre caught fire during the performance of the ‘‘ Siege of 
Sebastopol,’ anda terrible panic ensued. Every one rushed for the doors ; 
the passage became blocked up by a living mass, and in the fearful struggle 
forty-three lives were sacrificed and a hundred and thirty-four persons were 
severely and some hopelessly wounded. The scene on the recovery of the 
bodies was said te be agonizing beyond description. 

SPANISH AND MEXICAN DIFFICULTY STILL UNSETTLED. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Madrid of the 8th of June, says that the Minis- 
ters and Senor Lafragua, the Mexican Envoy, had not been able up to that 
date to effect a settlement of the difficulties with Mexico. The House of Depu- 
ties had adopted the bill providing for a levy of 50,000 men. 

SERIOUS ILLNESS OF MDLLE. RACHEL. 

Rachel, who returned some weeks since from Egypt—improved, as it was 
hoped, in physical health by her winter’s residence on the Nile—and stopped 
at Montpelier, is reported to bein an alarmingly low state. She was to have 
passed the summer at Ems. It is said that her case has assumed the features 
of the malady, in its latter stages, that proved fatal two or three years ago to 
ene of her sisters, who died in her arms at the Eaux Bonnes, in the Pyrenees. 

THE COMING ELECTIONS IN PARIS. 

The election movement was the all pervading topic in French politics. Offi- 
cial influence in all shapes was being exerted in favor of the Government candi- 
dates ; while the Opposition forces and their candidates were actively at work, 
but without having apparently arrived at any definite understanding as to the 
list for Paris and the Oath question. Accounts, howeser, are quite contra- 
dictory, and according to some the Opposition list has been completed, and in- 
cludes the name of General Cavaignac. Another statement is that the red and 
white republicans having found it impossible to coalesce, the whites have 
united with the remnants of the old Constitutional parties, and a common list 
of candidates has been drawn up, Cavaignac figuring at the head. The Ultra- 
montane party has, through the Univers, declared itself in favor of an active 
interference in the elections. 

SECRET TRADE-STRIKE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY, BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London Times writes: ‘‘The police is under- 
stood to have obtained a clue to a wide-spread conspiracy among the working 
classes for the pyrpose of bringing about a general strike in all trades on the 
same day in Germany, Belgium and Switzerland. ‘The instigation of this plan 
is traced to Belgium, while similar plans which have lately been detected in 
France were traced to have been broached in England. The police of Berlin 
have accordingly made a communication to the municipal magistracy, and the 
latter have made it further known to the heads of the various trade companies, 
with the additional injunction that the very first symptom of anything like a 
suspension of work by whole shops, or any number of workmen, shall at once 
be communicated direct to the police, who will then take the promptest steps. 
As yet no such symptom has exhibited itself.” 

TREATY BETWKEN ENGLAND AND PERSIA, 

The text of the treaty of peace between England and Persia is published. It 
is agreed, among other things, that the Shah of Persia recognizes the indepen- 
dence of Herat and of the whole of Afghanistan, and will never attempt to 
interfere with the independence of those States; and in case of differences 
arising between the Government of Persia and the countries of Herat and 
Afghanistan, they are to be referred for adjustment to the British Govern- 
ment. 

It is likewise stipulated that the existing agreement between England and 
Persia, for the suppression of the slave-trade in the Perisan Gulf, shall continue 
in force for ten years after the expiration of the original treaty, which occurs 
in 1862, and until such time thereafter as it is annulled by a formal declaration 
on either side. Ample provision is made in the treaty for the satisfaction of 
British bonor, and for the adjustment of British pecuniary claims. 

FROM THE SEAT OF WAR—CHINA. 

a dates from Hong Kong are to the 26th of April, and Canton River 22d of 
April. 

Nothing of importance had occurred since the last advices. At Canton it is 
reported that great discontent prevailed on account of the existing state of 
affairs, and Yeh’s inability to adopt any energetic measures against the 
British. 

It was feared that the frigate Raleigh would prove a total loss. 

Advices from Foo-Chow-Foo to the 18th of April state that the rebels were 
again making head in the districts in that neighborhood, and large amounts of 
money forwarded for operations in tea in the Kishow and other districts had to 
be brought back, hence the crop of Kishow teas would be lost, and the second 
and third crops would also be affected by the movement of the rebels. Trade 
was very quiet, and dealers held their stock of teas for a further advance. 

ITEMS IN BRIEF, 

Marshal Radetzky still survived, but the condition of his health was 
unsatisfactory. 

The truce between the Russians and Schamyl having come to an end, the 
Russians, under command of Prince Baratinski, had opened a campaign against 
Schamyl. 

It is intimated that Sir W. F. Williams, the hero of Kars, is about to be 
promoted from the command at Woolwich to the governorship of Malta. 

The American schooner Silver Key from Boston, with hydraulic apparatus 
for raising the sunken ships at Sebastopol, arrived at Malta on the 26th of May, 
and sailed again on the following day for the scene of operations. 

Genial rains in Ireland had largely benefited the crops, which gave promise 
of great abundance. 

A eonference of clergymen upon the Maine Liquor law had been held at 
Manchester, and a resolution was adopted declaring legislative prohibition of 
tne liquor traflic to be the only effectual means for the suppression of 
drunkenness. 

The suspension of Messrs. Evans, Hpare & Co., of London, a firm largely 
engaged in the Australian export trade, is announced. ‘The liabilities are esti- 
mated at from £150,000 to £200,000. 

The extensive warehouses of Messrs. Pickford & Co., the great railroad 
carriers, at Camden Town, had been destroyed by fire. An immense amount of 
property, including forty thousand quarters of corn, was cousumed. The esti- 
mated loss is about a quarter of a million pounds sterling. 

Dispatches from Stockholm state that the health of the King of Sweden was 
causing great uneasiness. 

It is stated, but on unreliable authority, that the Porte bad demanded of the 
Belgian Government the recall of its Minister, and the latter having refused to 
comply, a suspension of diplomatic relations was looked for. No cause is 
assigned. 

Gen. Ashburnham and staff had arrived at Madras, en route for China. 

It was supposed that the bulk of the British army in Persia would remain 
there for some months to come. The general health of the troops had 
been good 

A telegraphic dispatch from Meerut, thought to be exaggerated, says that 
the Third Regiment of Bengal Cavalry were in open mutiny ; that several 
officers and men had been killed and wounded, anc that the lines and officers’ 
bungalows had been burnt dewn. 

A Madras paper had announced the death of the Nizam, but the statement 
lacked confirmation 








NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Tue United States sloop of war Portsmouth, Commander Foote 
from Hong Kong, arrived at Singapore May 2, and remained in port 3d. 

The Unite! States sloop of war Levant, from Manila for Shanghae, was spoken 
April 9, going into the Woowung river 

Eight companies of the Tenth Infantry, commanded by Colonel E. B. Alex 
ander, and who have occup.ed forts Snelling and Ridgely tor the last year, took 
heir departure from our Territory yesterday, in accordance with the general 
orders of May 28, 1857, for Fort Leavenworth, in Kansas, from which point it 
is anticipated they will be ordered to Utah. Two companies of the Tenth 
Infantry will remain in the Territory, one at each of the forts, until relieved 
xy four companies of the Second Infantry, now on their march by land for this 
ferritory. The companies which left yesterday go reund by water to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The United States steamer Saranac has been ordered to the Pacific, where 
she precedes the steam frigate Merrimac as the flag ship of that station, and 
takes the place of the John Adams. 

Lieutenant William H. Wilcox, of the United States Navy, has resigned his 
commission 

The Navy Department has determined not to send the steamer Arctic on the 


surveying expedition to the Isthmus of Darien, for which Lieut. Craven has 
been designated rhis vessel has been temporarily transferred to the coast 
rvey, to be employed under Lieut. Berryman, in taking deep sea soundings 
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The United States frigate Minnesota, Captain Dupont, bound to China we 








learn, will down to Ham Roads to-day. She will there await th 
arrival of the . William B. United States Commissioner to China, who 


is daily expected at Old Point. 








OBITUARY. 


Joun CLARK, a partner in one of the oldest and most respectable 
piano forte tirms in America, Nunn & Clark, died on Tuesday, June 23d. He 
was a man of great integrity, and was much respected. 

Lyman B. Water, Esq., Attorney-General of New Hampshire from 1842 to 
1847, died at Laconia on Sunday. 

Don Ienacia Crispo, the head of one of the most distinguished families in 
Cuba, died very suddenly at New York on Saturday, June 20th. He leaves an 
estate valued at $2,000,000. He sought New York for the benefit of his health, 
but his infirmities were such that change of climate could afford no relief. His 
body was embalmed, and will be sent to his family in Havana. 

Dr. Joun Neitson, the oldest and one of the most eminent of New York phy- 
sicians, died on Thursday, at the age of 83 years. 








FINANCIAL. 


Tue statement of the New York City Banks, of their average con- 
dition for the week ending June 20th, shows an increase ot $516,575 in specie, 
and a decrease of $292,851 in loans, $103,072 in circulation, and $229,319 
(nominally) in deposits. ; 

The following are the footings of the Boston Banks’ statement for the past 
week : 


Capital stock ..... PPYTTTTITITITTTT TTT «+ ++$31,960,000 
Loans and Discounts..........eeeee+ ee Ceccccccccccocece 3,766 600 
Specie... ccccccssesscccccccecece eebaneadee sabeedineed . 3,860,000 
Amount due from other Banks................- . i, 54,800 





Amount due to other Ranks ...... ecccccsccccecccs ° 4,556,500 
Deposits... 
Circulation. , pees eececees 4 oa 
The steamship Canada, from this port on the 24th, took out $1,326,188 in 
specie. 











MUSIC. 


Irautan Opera. FourteentH Strreet.—We have the Italian 
Opera with us once more. The peerless and excellent Madame Lagrange de- 
layed her departure to Europe for a few weeks, for reasons which she explains 
in the following card : 

Having been induced to defer my departure for Europe, by the persuasions 
of the President and Directors of the Academy of Music, together with many of 
my personal friends, who are desirous I should again appear in Opera prior to 
my leaving the United States, I have therefore taken the Academy of Music, 
and shall give six representations of Italian Opera, commencing on Monday 
next, the 29th inst., and baving succeeded in making arrangements with Siznors 
Brignoli, Amodio, Coletti, Arnoldi, Toriano, and well-known artists, I trust 
the public, in whose liberality I confide, will not be disappointed in the enter- 
tainments they will receive under my direction. No Opera will be repeated 
during the engagement. 
ANNA DE LAGRANGE. 

New York, Wednesday, June 23, 1857. 

It will be seen that the company is as strong in attraction as we have been 
accustomed to lately. The first night of the brief season was Monday last, 
June 29th, and the opera selected was Bellini’s great work, ‘‘I Puritani.’’ 
The popularity of Madame Lagrange and the present dearth of amusement 
elsewhere, will, we think, insure a successful issue to the brief season. 

Tuk MENDELSSOHN Union.—This spirited little Soeiety gave one of its plea- 
sant Soirées at the City Assembly Rooms oa the 25th inst. The selection was 
Haydn’s ‘Creation.’? Yhe choral department was the only attraction. The 
solo singers were entirely unequal to the demands of the music, and this is 
decidedly the weak point of the Society. Mr. Morgan, the conductor, is inde- 
fatigable in his duties ; we believe the Society grew from him and has pros- 
pered through his efficiency up to its present successful condition. Union is 
the basis of all strength, and the associated members of the Mendelssohn Union 
have had the wisdom to remember thit fact. Let them persevere for a few 
years longer, and they will be the most efficient musical Society in America. 

PROSPECTS OF THE ComiING MusicaL Season.—Mr. Ullman, the manazer of 
Thalberg’s speculation at the Academy of Music for the coming year, is busily 
at work in Europe hunting up vocal celebrities. One he has secured, and 
announces that she will be here early in August. This celebrity is no less 
a person than Signora Frezzolini, whose European reputation is very high 
She is, undoubtedly, a fine artist, in proof of which she has maintained her 
position against all the rivalry that has sprang up around her. Her engage 
ment here, it is presumed, will be short, as Mauager Uliman announces that 
she will return to Europe in January, to fulfil her engagement at the Italiens, 
Paris. Of the other engagements effected by Mr. Ullman, we shall be informed 
in good time. 

Max Maretzek left New York on the 24th inst., for Europe. His mission is 
to scour England, France, and Italy, for the greatest possible musical attrac- 
tion. He has tact, judgment and experience, and will succeed, if any man can. 

THALBERG AND SrRAKoscu.—The last news that reached us from these wan- 
dering stars was from Kingston. It seems that Thalberg everywhere has 
created the greatest excitement, and that the success of this musical tour has 
far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the shrewd and enterprising 
Strakosch. We are glad to hear this, because it speaks well for the musical 
taste of the country, and we are alse glad Strakosch has reaped the just reward 
of his judicious and well-directed energy. 











DRAMA, 


Laura Kgene’s THEATRE.—The indefatigable manager of this 
establishment has produced another new piece, called ‘‘ Love’s Telegraph,” 
which has met with a good share of success. It is a pleasant adaptation into 
English of a French comedietta. The plot turns upon the fact that a certain 
princess is a great monopolist in love, and is not content with her own beau, 
but must need poach upon the preserves of others. In short, though beloved 
by a prince, she is, or fancies she is, enamored of one of her courtiers, whe is, 
in his turn, attached to one of the ladies about the queen. His love is recipro- 
cated; and the two lovers, in order to avoid the surveillance of the princess, 
have invented a sort of telegraph—the lady with her fan and the gentleman 
with his gloves, so that they can hold a private conversation, even apart, in 
a crowded room. The secret telegraph is at length discovered; the princess 
makes a virtue of necessity, and takes her princely wooer, while the operators 
on the most electric of all electric telegraphs are made supremely happy. 
The plot,ithough neither very ingenious nor striking, is pleasantly worked out, 
and possesses sufficient action to give vitality to the piece. It is well written, 
and is altogether a charming and elegant little comedietta. It was finely 
acted—Miss Laura Keene, Mr. Burnett and Mr. Wheatleigh exerting themselves 
to render full justice to their several roles. The getting-up of the piece ex- 
ceeds all the previous efforts of the management in elegance, costliness and 
beauty of the dresses, scenery and appointments. ‘To see these alone is worth 
the price of admission. 

WALLACK’s THEATRE.—Miss Logan, the special pet protegé and also intense 
admirer of the Herald, has pertormed a round of characters at this establish- 
ment. The Herald says that she is splendid, superb, superfine and sublimated; 
and that she is at the top of the American stage. Fortunately for her the 
height is not very dizzy, and if she were to fall the fall would not be very 
great. Miss Logan first endorsed the Herald, and now the Herald en:orses 
Miss Logan. ‘This is perfectly fair; it is a business transaction with which we 
hope both the contracting parties are satisfied, although to our thinking the 
Herald has decidedly the best of the bargain. 

New Otympic TueaTre.—We have the pleasure to announce a new candidate 
for the favors of the theatrical-going public, one that we think will supply a 
want which has been felt ever since Wm. Mitchell’s celebrated Olympic Theatre 
was discon'inued. The new Olympic Theatre is, in fact, Buckley’s new Opera 
House, opposite the Metropolitan Hotel, which has been leased by the proprie- 
tor, Mr. T. W. Meighan, a gentleman well known in literary circles, a successful 
dramatist and a man of taste. The stage-manager is Mr. F. 8. Chanfrau, whose 
tact and ability will guarantee the excellence of that department. A capital 
company has been engaged. Among others we find the attractive names of Mrs. 
Charles Howard, the charming Mrs. Stevens, and F. 8. Chanfrau, who, as an 


eccentric actor, hasno superior. ‘the Olympic was opened last Monday evening, 





and crowded to overflowing, so that hundreds were turned away from the doors. 
Its commencement has been most brilliant, and we have no doubt but that 
the enterprise will be a complete success. The lightest and most amusing 


pieces will be selected, and the style of performance of the Old Olympic will 
be followed as closely as possible. Mrs. Mitchell has offered to the manage 
ment the use of her late husband’s pieces, as originally played at the old house. 
The admission is placed at the democratic price of twenty-five cents. Our 
readers should pay the new theatre a visit 

Grorce Curisty anp Woop’s Minstrets.—The warm weather is not the 
season for exertion with any degree of comfort, but laughing is as pleasant in 
warm weather as in the season of frost. This is proved by the large audiences 
which nightly laugh themselves cool at this establishment. ‘‘Cut and come 
again,’’ is an old adage, but “‘ laugh and come again,’’ will for the future be 
associated with the fun making establishment of George Christy & Wood 


LITERARY. 


Norninc To Wear; AN Episope or City Lirs. Illustrated by 
Hoppin. New York: Rudd & Carleton, 310 Broadway. 


This poem is indeed a very common episode in city life. We doubt if there is 
an unfortunate husband in all the length and breadth of t ntin 1) 
has not again and again heard those ominou nd mel ‘ I've 
nothing to wear!’’ The universality of the subject and its clever treatment by 


the author made it at once popular, so much so that it has been quoted and 
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copied in most of the leading papers of the country. The poem displays con 
siderable talent, the more so as it is said to be the production of a mere youth- 
He has taken bold of the most striking points of the subject, treating them 
with a satire at once humorous aad cuttingly truthful, and closing with a con- 
trast which is artistically conceived and impressively described. It is brought 
out by Messrs, Rudd & Carleton in most elegant form, beautifully bound and 
illustrated in Hoppin’s best style. 
Hannan More’s Works. New York: Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau s‘reet. 
We have received two columns of the prose writings of Hannah Moore, con- 
taining ‘‘ Celebs in Search of a Wife,’’ with ‘‘Tales for the Common People,’’ 
and ‘‘ Allegories ’’ These volumes are an addition to the series of standard 
female novelists, and we need hardly say ave a very valuable addition. The 
reputation of Hannah More’s writings can gain nothing from any comments 
that we can make ; they have taken a position among the classics, having sur- 
vived contemporaneous criticism, and received the commendation of a succeed- 
ing generation. 


They are brought out by Messrs. Derby & Jackson in a style commensurate 
with the importance of the work. 


fé PorTiIcAL WORKS OF GERALD MASSEY. 
Ticknor & Fields. 
We have read this work with much interest. Gerall Massey has the true 
poetic inspiration. He has a fervid and fertile imagination—a power of bril- 
liant and apposite imagery—an intuitive and happy perception of the fitness 
of words—an honest down-rightness of purpose—a broad human ty—-a 7°" ial 
sympathy wi'h his fellow-men, combined with a depth of thought and tre¢ 
philosophy, and an abounding tenderness and earnest devotion. His poems 
have a quaintness which is not affectation, and an originality which is natu’al 
andjnot the result of well-studied art. A careful study of his compositions will 
inevitably lead to the conviction that he is a genuine poet, and worthy to be 
ranked among the first of modern days. 
jects, a'l of which are treated with a masterly skill and consummate art. The 
‘- Ballad of Babe Christabel’’ is truly a most exquisite production, replete with 
the most touching and beautiful sentiments—profound and passionate in ‘ts 
grief, but grand in its Christian hopes and reliance. All the smaller poems are 
gems of rare worth and beauty. We commend this volume to all who can ap 
preciate true poetry. It is bronght out in most admirable style by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields. We extract ont gem from the rich collection : 
NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE. 
One of God’s own Darlings was my bosom’s nestling Dove, 
With her looks of love and sunshine, and her voice so rich and low: 
Tow it trembled through my life, like an Immortal’s kiss of love ! 
How its music yearns thro’ all my memory now! 


Complete in one volume. 


Oh! her beauty rainbows round me, and her sweet smile, silverly. 
As a song, fills all the silence of the Midnight’s charmed hours; 
And I know from out her grave she’ll send her love in death to me, 

By the Spring in smiling utterance of Flowers. 


0! my Love, too good for Earth, has gone into the world of light; 
It was hard, she said, to leave me, but the Lord had need of her; 
And she walks the heavens in glory, like a Star i’ the crown of Night, 
With the Beautiful and Blessed mingling there. 


Gene before me, to be clothéd on with bridal robe of white, 
Where Love’s blossom flowers to fruit of Knowledge—Suffering’s glorified! 
And my love shall make me meet and worthy of her presence bright, 
That in heaven 1 may claim her as my Bride. 
Carr-Cuat OF Homor, Wit AND ANEcDoTE. By Pierce PUNGENT. 
Townsend, 222 Broadway. 

Jor Miter is dead; we have it on good authority, the Joe Miller, Esq., is 
deceased, and also that by his last will and testament he bequeathed his 
“mantel’’—every great man has a ‘mantle’? to leave when he is dead, 
although he may not have owned one when living—to lierce Pungent, and we 
must say that we know no one upon whom the mantle of wit and humor falls 
more gracefully. The book before us is an ominum gatherum of all the wit, 
humor and anecdote floating about worth collecting, together witn an irmmense 
amount of original matter contributed by the author, whose personal inter- 
course with the greatest celebrities of the last half century has afforded him a 
d f obtaining first-rate original things, beyond the reach of less favored 
als. Pieree Pungent’s memory is something to marvel at. He seems 
to have treasured up everything worth hoarding that he has heard or seen, 
and his Chit-Chat is the receptacle of all his hoarded memories of good things. 
We find countless anecdotes and witticisms of the great men whose names are 
as fainiliar to us as ** household words,’’ which have never, to our knowledge, 
appeared before in print. They are not only amusing but valuable from the 
associations they awake and for the insight they afford us to the genial phases 
of the characters of the great men whose names have become historical. 
Chit-Chat contains in some four hundred pages a thousand or two of the 
choicest humorous articles, furming an almost endless fund of amusement and 
laughter. It would be useless to attempt to quote the best thing in the book, 
for among so many that are first-rate, we have not been able to decide which 
ot them is the best. To gentlemen who are in the habit of hunting up good 
things for the amusement of their friends—passing them off as their own, of 
course—this book will be invaluable, for they can draw upon its resources 
without trouble, for the next half dozen years without exhausting it. The 
only danger will be that, as this work is destined to be widely popular, they 
may be met with the reply, ‘‘ that is from page number so and so of the Chit- 





Chat,” as we were wont to refer old jokes to such a page in “ Joe Miller.” In 
a word, this Chit-Chat is a capital book, a laughable book, a book to excite 
mirth and produce laughter, a book of fun without freedom, and wit without 


coarseness. It is brought out by Stringer & Townsend in excellent style, with 


comic illustrations on fine paper, and we can commend it to our readers. 


MUCH WISDOM IN LITTLE SPACE, 
ANGLo-Saxon LanevaGr.—After the conquest of England by 
the Angles and Saxons, the Saxon became the prevalent tongue of that 
country; and after the Norman conquest the English language exhibits the 
peculiar case, where languages of two different stocks are blended into one 





idiom, which, by the cultivation of a free and active nation and highly-gifted 
minds, Las grown to a powerful, organized whole. y 
Benerir or CLercy.—A privilege originating in a superstitious 
regard for the church, whereby the clergy were either partially or wholly 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the lay tribunals. It extended in England 
only to the case of felony; and though it was intended only to apply to clerical 
fe lons or clerks, yet as every one who could read was by the laws of England 
considered to be a clerk, when the rudiments of learning came to be diffused 


ainost every person became entitled to this privilege. 





HIGHLY INTERESTING AND RECENT VISIT TO SLAM. 
Tur English Government recently, through Sir John Bowring, 
negotiated a commercial treaty with Siam. As soon as the an- 
nouncement reached Europe, Napoleon sent an ambassador to 
that country, and the result is that France has just concluded a 
treaty of negotiation, commerce and friendship with Siam. 
The reception given to the French Plenipotentiary on the part 
of the two Kings, and the officials with whom he was brought 
Mm contact, was of the most cordial character. The mission 
of M. de Chaumont, in the time of Louis XIV., was referred 
to; and it was evident that the visit was held in pleasant remem- 
brance by the people. 
THE FRENCH ARRIVE IN SIAM, 

On the 9th day of July last the fleet, bearing M. de Montigny, 
the French Minister, arrived at Pachnam, one of the principal 
harbors of the country. On the following day the fleet was 
visited by the Siamese Minister of Marine, who, in the name of 
his royal master, announced that the Prime Minister of the 
kingdom had been sent to welcome the representative of the 
— nation, and superintend the embarkation. M. de Mon- 
— pe Janding, found a corps of infantry in European cos- 
later pod pack of artillery drawn up to receive him; the 
om, a salute of seventeen guns, Beneath a splendid 
letter i. : a most cordially received, and handed a gracious 
pseatipen a - second King, brother of the first King, in which 
Siam foe > that the prospect of renewing the relations between 

rance afforded the greatest pleasure. 

The « sai FRI NCH START FOR THE CAPITAL OF SIAM. 
he ceremony o -ptio ing e i 

Suite, escorted by : sa porn | see poche! meee 2 A = 
Ted dresses, started u ‘th iver M er anks t ee 
were lined wit p the river Menam. ‘The banks of the river 
iia a ‘er people, who hoisted flags and cheered as the 
aa he pos : At —s they anchored off the forts of Bangkok, 
Afleies ont B ce ee oe Minister of Foreign 
ducted them to a palace a ich t) e Ki on ony his 
honored mood é — wan a re = set apart for his 
apartme,'. oe ; At ing conducted them through the various 

» a iiormed them that the Kings wished to receive 


the Matar . . " 
partal &@ private audience the following day, they were left to 
“lake of ‘ — ° « . ° 
* Felreshments, served on massive gold and silver plate. 
THE NGOS , 
On th KINGS OF SIAM. 


sunt te . following evening, at seven o'clock, sedan chairs were | 
arriva “nvey the French to the royal palace, which, on their 
» Was brilliantly illuminated. They were received under 


Our readers need no recommendation from us to purchase | 
these works, as they necessarily form a portion of every well selected library. | 


Boston: | 


The poems embrace a variety of sub- | 


a covered portico by a host of officers and , and with some | 
difficulty made their way through the crowds of regal attendants | 
and courtiers, who thronged and Jounged about the staircases | 
and blocked up the doorways leading to the apartments occupied 
by their Majesties. They were received by the first King with | 
much affability. After desiring M. de Montigny to sit by his | 
side, he conversed with him both in English and Siamese, oc- 
casionally having recourse to an interpreter. The first King, 
called the Great King, is of ordinary stature. His countenance 
| has dignity of expression, and, above all, intelligence. He was 
|. dressed in the modern costume—a close-fitting tunic, made of 
| pale blue silk, and elaborately embroidered with gold ; a pair of 
brown silk drawers, similarly embroidered ; and a black cap, sur- 
mounted by a large diamond, and having a brilliant emerald in 
| in the front. The lower part ef his legs were naked, but he 
wore slippers made of a black material, not leather, richly orna- 
| mented with gold. His fingers were loaded with rings, and on 
| his breast were displayed some splendid diamond jewels. From 
| his conversation he appeared to be well read in European works 
| on history and the reigning dynasties. He has a perfect know- 
| ledge of the ancient and Oriental languages, Sanscrit, Bali, &e. ; 
| is a better modern linguist than any of his subjects; has some 
knowledge of Latin; and knows enough of English to enable 
him to write it with tolerable facility. To his numerous titles 
he is proud to add that of professor of languages. 

He seemed disappointed that he had not received any letters 
| from the Emperor, and several times asked M. de Montigny the 
reason. The latter replied that his august master only wrote to 
those sovereigns with whom he had relations, and with whom 
international treaties already existed. ‘ Nevertheless,’ said M. 
de Montigny, ‘the Emperor, wishing to send your Majesty some 
mark of his high regard, has charged me to present to you his 
portrait and that of the Empress.”’ 

This seemed to remove all dissatisfaction from the mind of the 
King, who hastened to make known to his courtiers the consider- 
ation of the Emperor. It was now arranged that the French 
should be officially received two days hence, when the portraits of 
the Emperor and Empress were to be formally presented to his 
Majesty. The following day was entirely occupied in active cor- 
respondence between M. de Montigny and the two Kings. From 
early morning tiJl long after midnight, a erowd of pages and offi- 
cers continued to arrive without interruption with messages from 
their Majesties, and an enormous quantity of flowers was sent by 
ladies of the palace, arranged in the form of crowns, diadems, 
garlands, birds, and even elephants. 

JOURNEY UP THE RIVER. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the public reception, 
M. de Montigny had the portraits of the Emperor and Empress 
uncovered in the audience chamber of their residence. ‘They 
were copies from Winterhalter’s fine portraits, and were painted 
life size. As soon as it was known thatthe portraits were visible, 
all the Siamese ministers and courtiers came rushing to gaze upon 
them, which many continued to do for upwards of a couple of 
hours. 

From early morn the river had a very festal appearance. Flags 
were flying in all directions, and boats of every form, size and 
decoration, were passing and repassing, waiting to form in the 
procession, At one p.m. theembassy setout. ‘The King had sent 
several boats to convey the crews of the French ships, who, pre- 
ceded by fife and drum, led the way. Then followed a large boat 
rowed by sixty men in scarlet livery; in this boat the portraits of the 
Emperor and Empress were placed undera richly-gilded canopy. 
At two pr. M. the cortege arrived at the royal palace, and as soon 
as the boat which carried the portraits appeared in sight, a salute 
ot twenty-one guns was fired in their honor; and as the strangers 
landed they were also honored with a salute of seventeen guns. 
The seamen marched first with the portraits; then came M. de 
Montigny and the officers, in sedan-chairs, according to their 
rank. 

The singular variety of costumes and equipments presented a 
coup @’eii altogether without parallel. Not only were there 
gathered together soldiers of five different races, each clad in his 
distinctive garb, and each seeming more oddly attired than his 
comrades; not only were there the war elephants fifteen feet 
high, towering above the ranks, with the drivers seated on their 
necks; but, distinguished among the gorgeous clad multitude, 
appeared the rounded forms of the soldier women, the Amazons, 
who form the body-guard of the King. 

At last the building which contains the hall uf audience was 
reached. All about it were ranged five or six hundred men, 
carrying long drums, which they struck from time to time with 
stags’ horns. According to etiquette, M. de Montigny waited 
some minutes before the door, while the ceremony of asking and 
granting admission was gone through, and then the portals were 
thrown open. 

IN THE PRESENCE OF SIAMESE ROYALTY. 

The hall into which they entered was very long, and two ranges 
of square columns extended on each side throughout its entire 
length. The walls were literally covered with gilding, and the 
ceiling was entirely hidden by a profusion of lamps and chan- 
deliers, of various ages and countries, The sight which burst 
upon the visitors as they entered the gorgeous reception-room 
was equally new and striking. With the exception of a small 
space in the middle, the floor was entirely occupied by Princes of 
the blood, the Ministers, and great <dignitaries of the Court, who 
were all seated after the manner almost universal in the Kast, and 
who were all dressed in rich gold brocade. Holding their heads 
bent in front, they sat motionless as Egyptian sphinxes. Op- 
posite the entrance doorway, at the extreme end of the hall, sat 
the King upon a dais. He was covered with gold brocade and 
precious stones, and bore on his head a high crown, glittering 
with jewels, and terminating in a point, where shone a brilliant 
a:largeasanut. The King was good enough to exhibit this 
jewel afterwards to his guests, as well as the rest of the crown 
jewels. The crown itself weighed more than ten pounds, so that 
when his Majesty sat in state he was doomed to no slight physical 
exertion. 


j 
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OFFICIAL RECEPTION, 

M. de Montigny advanced alone to the throne, before which he 
bowed three times, and then addressed his Majesty in French, 
| explaining the objects of his mission. The English translation 
| of this speech was also sent to the King, who replied in very 
grasious terms, alluding to the fact that since the time of Louis 
XIV., no ambassador or vessel from France had reached the 
shores of Siam. He expressed his gratification at seeing the 
terms of friendship which existed of old between the French and 
the Siamese renewed under his reign. He stated that he had 
assembled all the princes of the blood and other chief personages 
of the kingdom, for the purpose of presenting them to the Envoy 
of the French monarch. The royal speech ended, the sound of 
| a bell was heard, and his Majescy disappeared behind a brocade 
curtain. Everybody then simultaneously recovered the use of 
their legs, an. the great dignitaries surrounded M. de Montigny, 
and offered him their congratulations. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs afterwards conducted M. de 
Montigny to the royal pagoda, where the war e'ephants were 
exhibited, with various other interesting oljjects contained in 
the palace, which is of such extent as to form a little town, in 
the interior of Bangkok. A repast was then served. ‘Towards 





the end of the dinner M. de Montigny proposed three hurrahs in 
honor of the King, which were immediately followed by cries of 
“ Vive l’Empereur !”’ 


This ended the reception, and the party 
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returned to Pachnam amid salvos of artil'ery, such as had charac- 
terized the arrival of the distinguished guests. 
THE CAPITAL OF SIAM. 

Bang-kok, the present capital, is a place of very considerable 
extent, and offers a pleasing spectacle to the voyager. It is built 
en the two opposite banks of the Menam. Numerous temples of 
Buddha, with pagodas or tall spires attached to’ them, and fre- 
quently glittering with gilding and bright paint and varnish, rise 
conspicuously among the mean huts and hovels of the natives, 
and every part of the town, whether on the right or on the left 
bank of the smooth, broad river, is interspersed with palms and 
fruit-trees, and more especially the “sacred fig’’ (Ficus reli- 
giosus), which seems to grow everywhere. Beyond the city, on 
either bank of the river, stretch continuous groves, or absolute 
forests of fruit-trees, whose choice produce must in good part be 
consumed by the monkeys and the myriads of birds that fre- 
quent them. As onthe Canton river and in many other parts of 
China, there appear to be as many people living on the water as 
on the land. On each side of the river are rows of floating 
habitations built on barges, or resting on strong rafts of bamboo, 
moored to the shore. Externally, at least, these are the neatest 
and best of Siamese dwellings. Close up to these aquatic 
dwellings are anchored the largest description of native vessels, 
among which, at the proper season, are seen many junks of great 
size just arrived from China. At all times and seasons the face 
of the river presents a very busy, moving, animated scene ; 
small junks, boats, rafts, and canoes of all sizes and shapes pass 
to and fro, the boatmen singing out lustily as they propel them 
with their broad-bladed paddles. Many of these boats are shops, 
offering for sale fresh pork, dried fish, fruit, earthenware, ratans, 
comical hats made of split bamboo, native cloths, and the like. 
The itinerant venders hawk their several commodities, and cry 
them asin a Euopean town. Not a few of the boats are tea- 
shops, furnished with a fire and an abundance of cups and 
saucers; and when any one on the river wants a cup of hot tea he 
hails one of thesecraft. A great many of the moored boat-houses 
are occupied by Chinese traders, who dealin everything, and 
often make a striking display of goods in front of their floating 
shops. As was once the case with the Thames at London, but 
in a much more extensive sense, the Menam at Bangkok, with 
its tributaries and canals, is the one common highway ; for there 
are hardly any roads, even in the vicinity of the capital. The 
Siamese gentleman keeps his junk and canoe instead of his car- 
riage and horses; the traveller takes to the river as the only 
means of making out his journey, and whatever produce, what- 
ever goods are to be conveyed from one place to another are 
shipped on junks, rafts, or boats, and sent up or down the 
Menam. 

The most remarkable buildings are the king’s palace and the 
royal pagodas. The walled precincts of the palace are nearly a 
mile in c1rcumference. Within this space are numerous detached 
edifices, as the king’s residence, the queen’s palace, the harem, 
the tribunal or supreme law court, a theatre, the royal library, 
an immense arsenal and armories, houses or temples for the 
white elephants, stables for the common elephants and for horses, 
and magazines or storehouses for all manner of commodities. A 
prodigious number of brass guns are mounted on the walls. 
There is also a very magnificent detached temple, paved with 
sheets or plates of silver, and containing two statues of Buddha, 
one of which is said to be cut out of a single emerald, to be a 
palm in height, and to be worth (of course for the material alone) 
a million of French francs, or about forty thousand pounds. 

THE ROYAL PAGODAS. 

A traveller describes the royal pagodas as being in a style of 
magnificence of which we have no idea in America. There are 
eleven within, and about twenty without the city walls; some of 
them are covered, both externally and internally, with the richest 
gilding, all made from the purest gold. They all contain images 
of Buddha and other gigantic statues. They area species of 
monastery, wherein are lodged four or five hundred talapoins, 
or priests, attended by eight hundred ora thousand youths. Their 
apartments, or cells, are smal] detached buildings, part in wood, 
part in brick, and usually surrounded by little gardens. There 
are terraces, artificial mounds, ponds, summer-houses, and 
promenades, very much in the Chinese style. A grand hall 
serves as a church or preaching-place, but is very seldom used in 
that way; another contains the idol of Buddha, and it is to this 
that the people resort on their festivals. From ten to a dozen 
small pyramids, covered with gilding or coated with brightly- 
colored porcelain tiles, are irregularly distributed over the ground ; 
and there is always one lofty steeple or spire surmounted by a 
golden or gilded swan. This spire is characteristic of the archi- 
tecture of all these indo-Chinese nations, and at the same time 
its most graceful feature: only slightly varied, you see it repeat- 
ed in Kambogia and Anam on the’ one side, and in Pegu and 
Ava onthe other. The Siamese spire, terminating in a most 
slender line and sharp point, is often from two to three hundred 
feet high. 

THE RELIGION OF SIAM. 

Though the land is crowded with priests and temples, the 
Siamese, like the Chinese, and their still nearer neighbors in 
Anam or Cochin China, seem to have an almost total want of 
religious zeal, earnestness, and real devotion. Their religion 
is but a ceremony, and a ceremony performed almost exclu- 
sively and entirely by the talapoins. The laity, if they pay due 
respect to the priests, bestow alms upon them, make them gifts, 
keep the prescribed holydays, and now and then visit the tem- 
ples, imagine they fulfil every duty of their situation, and leave 
all spiritual concern to the priesthood: that the balancewmay be 
equal, the priests are commanded to attend to none of the busi-~ 
ness, duties, or occupations of this world—they are to do nothing 
but beg; they are never to work; they are to think enly of 
Buddha and his celestial subordinates. In most other countries, 
and in nearly every religion, once a priest always a priest ; not 
so, of necessity, in Siam: some enter for years, some for only 
a few months, and others are priests for only a few weeks, or 
even days. ‘The king himself will be a talapoin for two or three 
days, going about for alms. ‘There is nO limit as to age; and it 
appears that, whether young or old, a man may enter the priest- 
hood whenever the whim takes him, and quit it whenever he 
chooses. But if aman be a husband and father, he must, before 
shaving his head and putting on the yellow dress, divorce his 
wife and provide for the maintenance of his family. On throw- 
ing off the yellow dress, he may take another wife or wives. 
Should he, however, return to the cloisters afier having once 
quitted them, he is registered for life, no second return to the 
world being allowed. ‘Those are considered the most perfect in 
their calling who make the greatest show of stiffness, abstraction, 
and total indifference to all that passes around them. A perfect 
talapoin will see a fellow-creature drop and die at his side, or a 
whole town in flames right before him, without betraying the 
slightest emotion. Secular persons, whatever be their rank, 
must make an obeisance to a talapoin on passing or meeting 
him ; but the talapoin must on no account return the saluta- 
tion, whether it be made by prince or peasant. Even parents 
and aged relations must bow reverentially to their own children 
and relatives when they have shaven heads and are dressed 
in yellow ; but let that son or relative throw off his yellow gar- 
ment, all this reverence ceases on the instant. Female Bud- 
dhists or priestesses are not unknown in China, and are exceed- 
ingly numerous in Thibet, Japan, and other countries where 





Buddhism prevails; there are none in Siam. Aged females, 
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JOURNEY BY WATER OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO AN AUDIENCE WITH THE KING OF S'AM. SEE PAGE 67, , ab 


however, are permitted to retire to some of the monasteries, 
where separate cells are allotted to them, and where they per- 
form menial services for the talapoins. These old women throng 
about the temples, and are exceedingly noisy beggars. 
HISTORY OF THE SIAMESE. 
« The empire is very modern, no authentic documents appearing 
to go back earlier than 1550. The first account of the Siamese 
by European writers occurs in 1502. At the present time Siam 
is said to be more prosperous than at any former period of its his- 
tory. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE SIAMESE. 

The Siamese are descended from the Laos, who yet occupy in 
sovereignty the country in their rear, and the Laos are but a 
branch or offshoot of the Mongul race, which occupies so vast a 
portion of the globe. The average height of the men does not 
exceed five feet two inches; but they are robustly made, and 
capable of enduring great fatigue. Their complexion is very 
dark, with an olive tinge; they may be easily mistaken for Chi- 
nese, from the southern portion of that empire. They do not 
tattoo themselves like their neighbors in Pegu and Burmah, but 
they have the same prejudice against. white teeth: the blacker 
the teeth of a lady, the greater a beauty is she held to be; in- 
deed, jet black teeth are considered an indispensable element of 
the beautiful. The favorite hue is produced by rubbing the teeth 
from early infancy with a black powder of Chinese composition ; 
but the tint is thought to be improved by their constant smoking 
of tobacco and chewing of betel. 

TNEIR DRESS, 

They can scarcely be said to have any dress, for the common 
people merely hang a piece of cloth round their loins. Even the 
mandaring go barelegged and barefooted, and generally leave 
a good part of the body quite naked: both sexes wear fewer 
clothes than any other tolerably civilized people in the East. 
Except by the grandees at certain court ceremonies, no turban or 
other head-covering is worn by either sex, the head being as bare 
as the feet. A man, when full-dressed, ought to have the whole 
hair of the head closely shaven, with the exception of a circle on 
the crown, about two inches in diameter, where the hair is 
SOMDET PITRA MATA, FIRST KING OF SIAM. allowed to remain; not to grow into a long tail like the Chinese,!_ somper pHRA PIN KLAN CHAN YUHNA, SECOND KING OF SIAM. 
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ROCELTION OF THE FRENCIL AMBASSADOR AND SUITE BY THE FIRST KING OF SIAM AT BANGKOK. 


but to form a bristiy tuft, the hair being clipt when about two , 
inches long. As the process of shaving the head, however, is not 
very punctually performed, it commonly happens that the com- | 
mon hair of the head is an inch or two long, and the circle on | 
the crown double that length; the whole, from its natural 
strength, staring and standing upright in a very whimsical and 
wild manner. Unlike most of their neighbors, the Siamese burn | 
their dead; and, as with the Chinese, white is with them the 
color of deep mourning. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF STAM. 

The government is as despotic as the absence of all legal | 

restraint and the constant presence of a co-operatiny superstition | 


| 


can render it. The Buddhism of the country inculcates the 
belief that the body of the king is sacred, as being the abode of a 
soul in the most advanced state of migration towards beatitude. 
On no account must his subjects ever presume to pronounce his 
name. That name is never inserted or mentioned in writing, 
and is said to be known only to a very few of his head priests 
and courtiers. Indeed, Mr. Crawfurd very much doubted 
whether, in reality, the king had any other name than the for- 
midable epithets or phrases under which he was usually men- 
tioned, as ‘* Lord of the White Llephants,”’ “‘ Disposer of Heads,”’ 
‘*Sacred Lord of Lives,’”’ “ Owner of All,’’ &. No man must 
inquire after his majesty’s health, because, however sick his 


| and must be, free from bodily infirmity. 


KROMALANG 
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| majesty may be, it is to be taken for granted that his majesty is, 








One must not speak of 
his feet, his hands, his mouth, his nose, or his ears, without pre- 
fixing the word “lordly,’’ or the word “golden.” Thus, “ his 
lordly nose,” or his golden nose,’’ his ‘‘ golden feet,” or his 
“lordly feet,” and so on. To be admitted into the royal 

| presence, is to reach the “ golden feet ;” if his majesty open his 

| lips, it is the “« golden mouth” that speaks; the king hears only 
| through “ golden ears.” 

When his majesty goes abroad, everybody throws himeelf flat 

|on the earth: and should any man be so presumptuous as to 

| raise his eyes to the golden countenance, he would run a great 
risk of having his eyes knocked out by the archers of the royal 








VONG SA, BROTHER OF THE KING OF SIAM. 
guard. Even in passing before the king’s palace every one must 
prostrate himself, and knock his forehead on the ground; those 
who go by the royal residence by water must uncover their 
heads and kneel in their boats; and the greatest of mandarins 
must lower their umbrellas under pain of being bastinatoed, fusti- 
gated, and condemned to heavy fines. Besides rendering services 
whenever called upon, every male inhabitant of the country is 
compelled to serve the state, or rather the king, full four months 
in every year. The whole population enrolled for service is 
divided into two equal divisions, called the division of the Right 
Hand, and the division of the Left: they are employed on every 
species of labor on government work, and are all bound to muster 
as soldiers whenever summoned, Every public officer, on his 
first admission to office, takes an oath of allegiance, which is 
repeated once in every three years. ‘The formula of this oath is 
described as horrible and awful, yet it has been taken every year 
by many thousands, to a long succession of sovereigns; and, in 
spite of the vow and the penalties thundered against perjury, 
insurrections and retellions have been rather frequent, and not a 
few of the Siamese kings, or “ Disposers of Heads,” have been 





murdered by their subjects. 








STRANGE 
AND INSTANTLY 


AI MOSPHERICAL PHENOMENON WITNESSED AT DEI RFIELD, NEAR UTM A, NEW YORK, CAUSING 
KILLING HIS WIFE AND CHILD. 





TUE DESTRUCTICN OF A LARGE AMOUNT OF PROPERTY, DESTROYING THE HOUSE OF 
FROM A SKETCH BY AN EXYB WITNESS. SEE PAGE 71. 


MR. JOHN WARREN, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—W1u1AM Stvart, Sote LESSEE 
SUMMER SEASON. 
Engagement of Miss ELIZA LOGAN. 
Mr. GEORGE JORDAN 
Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
4 Near Houston STREET. 

Miss LAURA KEENE has opened for the Summer Season, having had the 
house thoroughly ventilated for that purpose, where she will nightly give the 
most attractive entertainments. 

Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
Seats, $1 each; Private Boxes $6. 





M K. THALBERG 
A WILL VISIT THE 
PRINCIPAL WESTERN 
CTTIES UNDER THI 
DIRECTION OF 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 





‘“ EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way below Grand street. 
Henry Wood, ° . Business Manager. 
SY GEM ov ec svncngcsapesces seanesacsuve 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
And other entertainments every evening during the week 
Doors open at 6; commence at 7% o’clock 








N*k OLYMPIC THEATRE, 585 Broapway. (Opposite the 
Metropolitan Hotel.) Now open, with a splendid company 
of Comedy, Vaudeville and Burlesqu: Artists. F 
The unrivalled Comedienne Mrs. CHARLES JIOWARD. 
The brilliant Soubrette Mrs. STEPHENS. 
The great Eccentric F. 8. CHANFRAU. 
The splendid Burlesque Artist HARRY HALL. 
With a host of other talent, and a fine Ballet Corps. 
T. W. MEIGHAN, Lessex. F. 8S. CHANFRAU, Stace Manacer, 
AAmittance 25 cents: Orchestra S Doors open at 71 
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Own paper bears date the 4th of July, 185 
have passed since our forefathers declared themselves free. What 








eats, 50 cents. 


1857. 





Eighty-one years 


a short space of time when taken in connection with the old 
countries of Europe; how long and momentous when applied to 
the United States. Asa nation we are prosperous and happy. 
If there is a single dark spot on the horizon it exhales from our 
extravagance, from our want of a true appreciation of our un- 
numbered blessings. The festivities common to our natal day 
recall at least once a year our thoughts from cares of the present, 
We are thus taught lessons of 
Many 
centuries hence will witness the glad observance of this day, not 


and fix them upon the past. 
self-denial, fraternal feeling, and high-souled patriotism. 


only by the people of our own country, but by the Eastern 
World. 


Trow’s Direcrory.—We are indebted to the publisher for the 
latest edition of Trow’s City Directory. 
city can do without it. 


No business man in the 


Tw consequence of the crowded state of our columns we are obliged 
to omit the “Peep Behind the Scenes” and ‘The Promised 
Meeting,” but they will be continued next week. 


CITY GOSSIP. 

” A STATE OF PROFOUND PEACE. 
WE are at this present moment enjoying all the blessings and the 
prosperity which attend upon a state of profound peace and tranquillity. 
Brothers’ hands are no longer raised against brothers’ heads; club-law is moat 
eloquently silent, and our glorious citizen soldiery are no more harassed by 
the sounds and the rumors of war. They have returned to their peaceful 
avocations—to the loom, the plough, or the anvil—to their shaving and drum- 
ming, or to ruch other occupation as their lot in life has marked out for them. 
The Mayor is as free as air, and the rotund Chief Matsell perspires at esse 
The new Police Commissioners no longer play the game of “ brag,’”’ but con- 
tent themselves with small ‘poker’? and sherry cobblers. The new Street 
Consmissioner, who ‘can’t come in,’’ dreams daily and nightly of the delights 
of office, and has dreadful nightmares caused by fancied sacks of city money 
weighing upon his chest and filling his pockets. The sun shines too, which is 
the greatest novelty next to peace and good will in New York. In short. we 
are a happy family, and only wait for the decision of the Court of Appeals 
upon the constitutionallty of the new Charter to tear us upside down. inside 
out, end knock us into a pleasing state of general chaos. 

EXTRAORDINARY PHBNOMENA IN THE STREETS OF THE CITY. 

Daring She ‘atier part of last week the ancient and honorable order of 
*¢ Street Sweepers’? has been revived amongst us. The order is of great an- 
tiquity, originating indeed with the earliest dirt upon record. In olden times 
it fourished ‘n New York, but as our area enlarged, our wealth augmented, 
our population increased, and taxation accumulated at railroad speed, weighing 
héavier and hervier upon the people, and as dirt and filth increased in due 
ratio, the order was wisely and judiciously suppressed. It was found, naturally 
enough, that the amount wasted in support of the Order of Street Sweepers, 
could be much better appropriated in lay ing the foundations of splendid for 
tunes for our good and honest City Fathers. This was reasonable enough and 
will no doubt result to the honor of New York, as the fortunes so obtained 
will in fifty years have served to buil! up and found a host of “ our first fam- 
ilies,’’ “‘our oldest families.” Knowing how the order we have alluded to 
had died out, our surprise was illimitable at seeing, last week, a number of 
this ancient fraternity parading our streets armed with the implements of their 
office and clothed in the ragged regalia of the order. We were not surprised 
that their parade kicked up a dust, but we were surprised to find shortly after, 
that the dust they had kicked up had been carted away, leaving our strects 
actually barefaced. We are not used to this kind of thing : it is destructive of 
pleasant memories, for which of ue but bas had some favorite dirt pile, the 
growth and accumulation of which has been a source of interest for months, 

















have been predicted where the forces were so unequally matched. The Eng- 
lishmen won of course. But however great the sangfroid displayed by the 
French gentlemen who were beaten, their grooms displayed no such praise- 
worthy philosophy. A dispute arose between the French and English grooms 
belonging to the gentlemen of the race, and high words ensued with regard to 
the respective value of the winning horses. On one side, it was maintained 
that in both cases the winner was half-bred French ; and on the other, that 
they were both of pure, unmixed English blood. The quarrel rose so loud and 
furious, that the gentlemen looking on, who had encouraged it at first, out of 
sheer amusement at the strange accent and uncouth gestures of John Bull, 
whose eager desire to be understood of his French adversaries made him, for 
once, wholly torgetful of that Britannic phlegm for which he is so celebrated 
all over the Continent, grew seriously alarmed—the more so when, #s if by 
one consent, the English grooms, dofling their coats and turning up their 
shirt-sleeves, called out in defiance to ‘*‘ Monsieur Crapaud”’ to come on and be 
beaten, for t ere was no time to be spared. Before the movement could be 
arrested, a general charge was made, in which the British gentlemen, their 
masters, with that love of danger and ‘‘ a row’’ which distinguishes them in 
general, rushed forward, and the mélée became universal. Some time elapsed 
before the police could be collected in sufficient numbers to disperse the com- 
ants ; and when at last they arrived on the field, they stood aghast at the 
sight, so unusual to French eyes, of a general chance-medley game of fisticuffs, 
which the Englishmen seemed to enjoy with as much relish as though it were 
the most pleasant pastime in the world. Three orfour of the most maltreated, 
and consequently mest defenceless, of the Englishmen were secured—amongst 
them our old friend, Sir John T , who honestly declared, upon examination 
before the Commissaire de Police, that, having only just arrived, he bore no 
ill-will to any one, nor did he even know the cause of the dispute ; but seeing 
a pack of Englishmen in trouble, and thinking the French way of fighting un- 
fair in the extreme, the latter having recourse to kicking in their mode of war- 
fa had rushed to the rescue of his countrymen ; but that such was the 
eon 1, that he honestly believed all the blows he got to have come from 
English fists, as no French ones could have blackened his eyes in the awful 
and scientific manner in which that operation had been performed. The sim- 
ple tale, as told in Sir John’s peculiar French, so worked upon the feelings of 
the honest commissaire, that he was set free with the exclamation, re-echoed 
by the attendants, of ‘‘ O grand Dieu, quels originaur que ces Anglais!”’ 
SPLENDID SPIRITUAL HUMBUG. 

Some months since we gave a description of the spiritual medium wonders 
performed by an American named ‘ Hume.’’? He made some remarkable 
‘*hits” in his revelations, and in Italy and France won for himself a reputation 
almost equal to that of Cagliostro of old. For some months, we believe, he 
has been somewhere in this country, and has recently returned to Paris, where 
he has been performing new wonders, and adding largely to his reputation. 
In the account which we annex, he speaks of the man with “ the white lock,”’ 
who, he says, is well known in all the “‘ spiritual circles’? in the United States. 
Indeed, he announces himeelf as his disciple, as the herald of his coming. 
Who is this man of ‘the white lock?’ Can anybody tell us? We confess 
ourselves ignorant as to his very existence, and verily believe it is some new 
hoax, some well-planaed spiritual dodge to extort money from the credulous, 
The following account will be read with mingled feelings of admiration for the 
clever impostor, and pity for the weak minded people who listened to his 
rhodomontade: 

‘The return of the great spirit-rapper, Hume (or Home, as he persists in 
calling himself), has given him the opportunity of exhibiting his powers to the 
King of Bavaria, which was done at the Tuileries the evening before last. The 
result was most satisfactery to the King, who left the boudoir where he had 
been closeted for some moments with Mr. Hume ina shivering and decomposed 
state most piteous to behold. What kis Majesty had heard or seen is a mys- 
tery which it would be indiscreet to penetrate; but all that could be gathered 
from hi ‘smations, on issuing from the boudoir, bore reference to some lady 
with 4 1@ bad been conferring, and who had revealed to him certain 
es of his unknown to any but himself. The mauvais plaisans about 
ihe court declare that it must have been Lola Montes with whom he had the 
inte: view, as, before entering the retreat in company with the King, Hume 
had declared to the astonished assembly that he had returned to Europe armed 
with a power both terrible and new, that of summoning the soul from the 
living body, no matter at what distance that body may be! Even the Emperor 
is said to have turned pale at this announcement; for, if the assertion be true, 
no secret will be safe, as the power of the magician can co: mand the soul of 
the absent one to his side, and insist upon the revelation of its most secret 
thoughts. ‘And what becomes of the body during the absence of the soul?’ 
was the general inquiry. ‘It slumbers or faints, and remains motionless and 
senseless until the return of the living spark which animates it,’ was the 
reply of the magician. The speech, conveyed in a low and solemn voice, fell 
upon the ear of the Duchess de C——; she had fainted twice the previous day 
without apparent cause; she turned deadly pale, and grasped the hand of the 
lady who sat beside ner with such violence that the latter screamed outright. 
Ever since this revelation, it is said, that the fair Duchess has been gloomy and 
pre-occupied, continually anxious about her position at the court, and once 
or twice has hinted ai the probable necessity of soon leaving Paris to join her 
husband, who has rece ntly returned to his own country. The secret of this 
new and terrific power, says Hume, has been communicated to me, during my 
absence in America, by the man with ‘the white lock,’ well known among 
spiriiasl cireles all over the States, and whose approaching visit to Europe is 
announced by his disciple. This man, who is said to possess entire dominion 
over the spirit world, has the remarkable peculiarity of possessing, amid his 
raven locks, one single mesh as white as snow, which rises in front of his fore- 
lead, and which, therefore, noth.c¢ can hide. He declares that this snowy 
lock has been the badge of his femily from generation togeneration; that ‘ his 
father bore it, and his father’s father bore it;’ but that he was the first upon 
whom the spiritual light had dawned, and who had discovered the meaning of 
this badge. His power is so tremendous that at his bidding the chairs will 
move even while their occupants remain seated on them, and he can at will 
assemble or disperse a group of the most sturdy canseurs. What all these 
Visions and revelations augur we cannot tell, The Tuileries talk of nothing 
else; but where is the result? The momentary terror inspired by these ex- 
eee is evidently as evanescent as the fright experienced by a child on 
istening to a ghost story—it fades away at sight of the first toy presented to 
its notice. Thus, before the dreadful tale of the sudden appearance of General 
de Loérmel, all bleeding and ghastly, by the side of his wife, at the last 
séance of magic at the Tuileries, before Hume’s departure for America, has 
faded from the minds of those present at the dreadful scene, or even reached 
the ears of the humbler classes, we learn that the s cond marriage of the lady 
is already arrayged, and that it will take place nex t month—the happy man 
being the gallant officer into whose arms the Gener: fell when he received his 
death-wound in the Crimea. Impressions are but fl ating now-a-days, and the 
living ‘ ride fast’ as the dead in the German ballad, and are equally careless 
of the horrid things through which they pass.”’ 

CHRISTENING OF THE INFANT RINCESS. 

The infant princess was to be christened in Lonum on the 16thinst. The 
Court Circular says that the sponsors will be the Princess Royal, Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
In addition to the “‘name particular’? of Beatrice, the princess will reevive 
the names of Mary Victoria, which are borne both by the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Koyal, and Feodore, after the sister of the Duchess of Kent, 
the Grand Duchess Anna Feodorowna, married to the Grand Duke Constantine 
of Russia, the elder brother of the Emperor Nicholas. The ceremony will be 
performed by the Archbishop of Can‘erbury, assisted by the Bishop of London, 
and attended by the rector of the parish of the youny princess. 

HOW MARIO BECAME A SINGER. 
In a French work, entitled * Vetits Mémoires de lUpera,’?’ we have the fol- 
lowing account of ihe début of the Count di Candia at the Paris Opera in 
1858: ‘* The attention of the highest Parisian society, of the most aristocratic 
sa! had been for some time fixed on a young non-political Piedmontese 
retu., « ose ravishing voice created a furore. He had incurred the anger 
of his father, a severe and religiously inclined man—though a general—on 
account of some trifling debt, when a final prank brought his crimes toa 
climax. He was in garrison at Genoa along with his regiment, the Sardinian 
chasseurs. A well known countess received somewhat lightly the attentions 
of the young seducing officer. She yielded, but could not do so without pub- 
licity; all knew of their intrigue the next day, perhaps the very eve of the 
day when itcommenced. The count grew enraged—a strange thing in a coun- 
try where husbands, more complacent even than their wives, see nothing, 























perhaps years. And row all these have been literally «§ swept away,” leaving 
us nothing but bare stone and muddy memories. Still, for we venerate an 
tiquity, we rejoice at the resuscitation of the ancient and honorable fraternity 
of Street Sweepers Long may they flourish—their broom 


WHERE SHALL THE GREAT EASTERN COME TO ? | 


” The coming of the mammoth English steamship Great istern is the uni- | 
versal topic of conversation and conjecture They want her in a great many 
places Portland is sure that her fir inchorage will be in her harbor: the | 
South will bid very hich to ins that her first visit shall be to Norfolk. | 
But New York, the metropolis of America, is ready to receive her. It is 
true that her great draught of waier will forbid her entering our Pay, but 
there is ample venge and seope for r accommodation in our waters on the 





eastero side of the e:t nd te t} exstern side she should and must come 
The idea of sending that maritime wonder to any other place but New York | 
is simply preposterous li is only here that she ean be appreciated, as for | 
avery ene hundred persons who would see her elsewhere, ten thousand will | 
visit her here. If we cannot f her and fite her, who can? The 








directors of the cor ’ y boundless liberality she has been built, 
cann be s ] ‘ t er sacrifice her reputation by sending 
her to obscure pla M upon the 7 i her first voyage, | 
and the necessary eclit con only be giy n New York ere the commerce, | 
the wealth, and the intellivence o e country centres So we must have the 


Great Eastern in New Y« 


JOHN BULL AND JOHNNY CRAPAUD AT FISTICUFFs. 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. | 
THE grand military steeple-chase which took place in the environs | 











of Paris a short time since, was followed by an entertainment altogether un 
expecte rhe race was got up by French office who invited military men of 
a 1 nations t irticipate in its sport As a matte f course, wherever there 
is a steeple-chase. there will surely be foun! Englishmet With them it isa | 
favorite 1 frequent sport. ar not flattery to say tha: they excel in it 
above all other ations The French peoy are raj tiring a taste for 
all kinds of rac ng, the steenle asc among the rest hey have pluck en 





to become first-rate, but at present they lack experience. The result mig 


| depot of his regiment at Cagliari, in 5 





and do not wish to see anything. He became really angry, on the pretext that 


| he was tired of the caprices of his wife, which numbered as many as thirty- 


three ! 
cer’s fault, that he had 
prelerred being much sooner; that 


It was all very well telling the count that it was not the young offi- 
only come as the thirty-fourth; that he would have 
t was unjust to cast up. n an innocent man 





all the jealousy concentrated on the other thirty-three guilty; it was of no 
avail rhe count h: «| sworn that his forbearance should go as far as thirty 
three, no farther, an e kept his word He was intlexible; and be r well to 


ix 
young officer was coudemed to join the 
rdinia: this was exile, vexation, death. 
confirmed. The 


do at court, lodged a complaint The 





lie protested against this barbarous order; but the order was 


young fool did not yield to what he called an injustice, bul hid himself in the 
very boudoir of the counte ud on the tirst opportunity he escaped into 
France. Svon afterwards he was in Paris. The handsome refugee obtained 


everywhere a sympathetic reception and consolations of all serts; he soon 
forgot his countess near other countesses and marchionesses who had not yet 
arrived at the fatal number of thirty-three; he lived therefore happily, loving 
and singing; but it is a dear business loving and singing in Paris. Our officer 
found himself in as great a state of deprivation as the grasshopper after sing- 
ing. He was a man of honor and energy, had heard ita hundred times re- 
peated to him that he held 100,000 franes a year in his throat, and while wait 
or these he decided with a heavy heart to accept 1,500 francs a month, 
cli M. Duponchel offered him to come out at the opera. This young Pied- 
montese was no other than Di Candia, since so celebraied under the name of 
Mario. Ata dinner given by the Countess Merlin, at which assisted Prince 
selgioso, M. Duponchel, and many friends, pressed, maddened by advice and 
praises, he completed the deed which has obtained for him now such a hand- 
someand honorable fortune.’ 
DESULTORY GOSSIP. 














The latter end of June is the period fixed for the arrival of Prince Napoleon 
in England, with the special object ot visiting the Manchester Exbibition. 
The Prince afterwar intends, it is said, to make an excursion into Ireland 

It i tally reported at the French « t that the Empress of the French 
is again In an interesting * tion. 

Her Majesty, it understood ill personally distribute the Victoria Cross 


ear'y in the ensuing month, ata erand parade which will take place in front 
he Horse Guerds. The ceremony will be one of great interest. 








SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


Accounts from various parts of the country speak very favorably 
of the prospects o' the crops. 

Mr. Cushing’s decision against the validity of the purchase of the 
Exchange property in Baltimore for a post office has been reversed, $193,000 
paid, and $70,000 additional stipulated for improvements. 


A slave woman is advertised to be sold at auction at St. Louis. 
She is said to be so beautiful that $5,000 has been offered for her and refused 
&t private sale. 

One day last week, says the Gloucester News, one of our officers 
had charge of a fellow whom he was about taking to Ipswich County House. 
On arriving at the depot, however, he made his escape. In vain the officer 
looked for his prisoner, but he was non est inventus. The officer gave up the 
search in despair, and departed, whereupon the fellow disclosed himself to 
some bystanders, by crawling from under the capacious skirts of & lady who 
had been standing at the corner of the depot. The hoops saved him. 


The estimated amount of stock that have died from starvation 
and cold in the United States during the past winter is $150,000,000. 


The American State Convention of Massachusetts met at Bostoa 
lately. N. P. Banks was nominated for Governor, tliphalet 1 rask, of Spring- 
fi ld, for Lieut.-Governor, and John H_ Clifford for Attorney General, Banks 
received 219 out of 229 votes cast. But a very few towns in the State were 
represented. 

The Supreme Court of Rhode Island has decided that banks can- 
not be taken where the shares are taxed to the individual holders. This deci- 
sion will compel the city to refund over $20,000 of taxes already collected, and 
cause a great deficiency in the revenues. ? 

A young lady who resides near Breed’s Mills, after retiring, one 
evening last week, heard a noise, which caused her to raise her h ad and look 
about the room, when she saw a maa crawl out from under her bed! She 
immediately sprang up, seized a glass lamp, and just as he ad reached an 
open door leading to the stairs, caught him by the e llar of his coat, and dealt 
several severe blows upon his face with the lamp. She then loosed her hold, 
and when he had proceeded half way down stairs, the lamp came in contact 
with his head with such force as to finish his descent, heels over head. The 
police officer from whom these particulars were obtained says the poor fellow 
is badly marked, and thinks he will not trouble the lady again. 


A few days ago, nine gentlemen “ camped out,” and secured six 
hundred and forty-seven trout. Pretty good fishing that for the Green Moun- 
tain brooks. 

There were 2,700 failures in the United States last year. Their 
debts are estimated to have been more than $50,000,000, aaud the loss to cre- 
ditors more than $40,000,000. 


The Michigan Central Railroad Company are now running a 
lightning train from Chicago to Detroit daily, upon their single track, which 
for speed and regularity ig unequalled on any road in America, The train 
leaves Chicago at 6 A. M., makes ten stops and reaches Detroit at 3 P.M 
m*king that place in nine hours from Chicago, including stops, a distance of 
282 miles, 

The Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, designed to unite the wa- 
ters of Virginia and North Carolina, is said to be rapidiy progressing. It will 
cost nearly $1,000,000. 

The German naturalist and traveller, Dr. Moritz Wagner, is about 
to undertake a scientific mission to South America, at the expense of the King 
of Bavaria. 

The Rochester Union says: ‘‘ We had just taken up our pen to 
write that the Erie Canal was in excellent order Lereabouts, and that boats 
were passing without difficulty, when intelligence came that another break 
had oecurred on the Seven Mile Level, four miles east of the city by canal. 
There has been a leak for some time at the culvert near Brighton Lock, and 
efforts have been made to stopit. The leak became an actual breach, and 
water ran out rapidly through the beam bank. The water has deluged some 
seventy-five acres of ground, mostly on the farm of Judge Gould, and in some 
places it stands five feet deep. It has destroyed some twenty-five acres of 
grass, some tan acres of potatoes, and a barley field on the farm of Judge 
Gould.”’ 

At alate term of the District Court in Orange county, Texas, 
$5,000 damages were assessed by the jury against a defendant who injured 
the plaintiff to that extent by calling him a “corn thief.” 


It is estimated that sixty thousand panes of glass were broken by 
the recent hail storm in Washiagion. Glass, putty and glaziers are in active 
demand. 

A gentleman has commenced a suit against the New York and 
New Haven Railread, because the conductor refused to pass him on the Sunday 
evening train, on the strength of his commutation ticket. The ticket gave 
him the privilege of passing on any passenger train, but the conductor claimed 
that the Sunday evening train was an extra unadvertized mail train, and not 
strictly a passenger train, though it took p assengers. 

William Beatty, an Irishman, died at Sarahsville, Noble county, 
Ohio, on the 22d of May, at the advanced age of 106 years. 


A mob of fifty or sixty persons made an onslaught on Saturday 
night on the diso:derly houses in the upper part of Detroit, Mich. They 
burned three, demolisied two others, and drove out the inmates of the sixth. 
A large crowd gathering, the rioters were compelled to desist in their work of 
destruction. Ove person was stabbed. No arrests were made. 

Divers are engaged in hunting up sunken vessels and steamers 
on the bottom ot Lake Ontario, with the view of raising them for their 
valuables. 


Large crops of peaches are expected in Southern Illinois. 


The Abingdon Virginian states that there is a man by the name 
of Jesse, living in Russell county, Va., who is now 115 years old. It is said 
that on the day he was 100 years old he made 100 rails. 


John L. Pool, of Oswego, N. Y., obtained three hundred and 
twenty-two pearls by openiag about seven hundred muscles taken from & 
stream in that town. He was offered $5,000 for the lot. 

The pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Richmond, Va., 
on entering his pulpit on Sabbatu morning, 4th instant, found on the pulpit 
cushion a purse containing between four end ‘five hundred doilars in gold, 
accompanied with a letter on behalf of the doners of his congregation. 

A man calling himself Taylor, arrived at Frank.in, Ind., a short 
time since, with letters of introduction; deposited $200 in cash and $3,400 in 
forged sight drafis on Troy, N. Y., in the Franklin bank; looked around town 
and found a store he thought he would buy; drew his money out of the bank, 
and negotiated the sa.e of the sight dratts, to get the money to pay for that 
store; and then—sloped! He has not been heard trom since. 

Seaweed, which is found plentifully in Barnegat Bay, and which 
until Jately was little valued, is now becoming a source of prolit to several 
persons who gather, dry it, and send it to New York, where it is used for sofas, 
mattrasses, Kc. 

The Jersey City Common Council having appointed Mrs. Eaton, 
of that city, a lamplighter, she has been gualitied for tuat office 

The San Francisco Ledger received by the last steamer says the 
suit against Col. Fremont’s firm, Palmer, Cook & Co., has terminated in favor 
of the State. Judgment was rendered for $72,958 50, the full amount of money 
entrusted to them for the payment of the interest due in New York on 
the bonds of the State. 

A Wisconsin editor says that at Marietta, Ohio, the French 
Minister, Count de Sartiges, was introduced as Count Sausages. 


Mr. Benjamin Harvey, of Nottingham, N. H., was found on the 
10th inst., near Bloody Brook, in Exeter, suspended by the neck and dead. 
This act of self-destruction was committed, it is supposed, in consequence of 
peeuniary embarrassment. 

The Detroit Tribune notices that General Cass is having his 
statuary packed for transportation to Washington. It is one of the most 
valuable private collecticns in the country. Most of the articles were pro- 
cured by Lewis Cass, Jr., American Minister at Rome for many years, who, 
from his position and long residence, has enjoyed peculiar facilities for selec- 
tion and purchase. 

San Francisco has no idea of letting her city bonds go to protest 
in New York. The last California mail brought the necessary funds to pay the 
July interest on the $200,000 Fire Bonds of the city of Sen Francisco, and also 
on the issue of $521,500 Civil Bonds ot the same city 

The Worcester Bay State says there is a manufactory at New 
Worcester, of “ pure Bourbon whiskey,’? made to order from alcohol and 
,0us drugs. 

There is a monomaniac named Bougham, in Montgomery county, 
Mo., who has lived under a shelving rock, on the bank of Loture River, for the 
past three years, all of which time he has spent in digging in the solid rock, 
searching for treasure which he says his uncle and some other men, who were 
miners, buried there more than a hundred years ago. His only garments are 
of leather, and his only tools an axe and a tin pail. 

The Bell of Minot’s Ledge Light-house has been found by the 
contractor employed by the Government to fish up the iron foundations of the 
old structure. 

It should be remembered by Postmasters that, for protection of 
newspaper publishers, a law was passed not long since requiring them to notify 
editors of any paper remaiving uncalied for within five weeks, or be held them- 















selves reponsible. 
Judge Babbitt, of Westmoreland, N. H., was upset in his car- 
riage, and had two ribs broken. His daughter riding with him was uninjured 
The number of emigrants that arrived at Castle Garden, New 
York, from June 1 to June 20, was 17,134. 
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A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE or Burns.—As Lord Crawford and Lord | 
1 iy walking over the lands in Ayr shire, saw Burns plough- 








sO were one ¢ 

ing in a field bard by. Lord Crawford said to Lord “Do you see that 
rough-looking fell ; eeross there with the plough? IT’ ti lay you a wager you 
cannot say anything to him that he will not make a rhyme of.’ * Done, 


said the other ; and immediately going up to the hedge Lord Boy¢ 1 eri d out, 


“ Baugh £’ Burns stopped at once, leant against the plough, and surveying 
is assailant from head to foot, he quietly answered : 
“Tt’s not L: rd Crawford, but Lord Boyd, 


i manners he is void— 


of gr race and 
tli ke a bull among the rye, 
¢ ‘baugh ! at folks as he goes by.”’ 
The warrr was ofc urse won. 

A Mopret Woman.—* Did you not say, Ellen, that Mr. B-— 
is poor?’ ‘ Yes, he has only his profession.’ ‘ Will your uncle favor his 
suit?” No; and lean expect nothing g from him.” ‘Then, Ellen, you will 
have to resign fashionable society. ‘No matter, I shall see the more of 
Frei.”’ ** You must give up expe alive doen. ” Oh, Fred admires simplicity.’ 
‘* You cannot keep a carriage. « But we can have delightful walks.’ ‘You 
must take a small WA e and furnish it plainly.”’ ‘ Yes, for elegant furniture 
would be out of plece in a cottage.” You will have to cover your floors 
with cheap, thin carp ’ Oh, then I shall hear his step the sooner. 

“Don’t come.—Too late.” Such was the message lately con- 
signed to the electric ri _ 1 in London for a famous accoucheur in Edin- 
burgh. ‘* Don’t come too > wes the message delivered. Off posted the 
doctor to the E li metropolis, only to learn that the “little stranger’ had 
received its “ ‘ ne days before his arrival. 





Horr.—It is amazing in what unsubstantial indications the san- 


guine tind grounds tor hoy As the powers of tke microscope convert the 
green mould me cee ayii g ob, rject into verdant forests, and bowers of bliss, 
the « f youth disecins promise in the veering of a cloud, and its buoyant 
hear I r joy at the broken strain of distant and unattainable music 


Ir ats war should go on, what will become of the great house of 
Twini ? (extensive tea- dealers.) They will be ‘ whining”? without 
their T 7 

In the bull-fighting days a Wednesbury blacksmith, who was rear- 
all tours and imitate the bull. 


ing a buli-puy induced his old father t > go on 
The canine j se pinned th old man by the nose. The son, di regard ing the 
paternal roaring, exclaimed, ‘*Hold him, Growler boy, hold him ! bear it, 
feyther, bear it! @Ub ti maeing of ihe pup.”’ 

Ports’ Hraps.—Sir Walter Scott’s hat was always the smallest | 
inany company he happened to be in—the head we us pyramidal. Byron's was 
the same Sir Charies Napier in his diary thus me ‘utions his meeting with 
Byron : Lord Byrou is still here—a very good fellow, very pleasant, always 
laughing and joking. An American gaye a very good account of him in the 
newspapers, but said that Lis head was too large in proportion, which is not 
true. He dined with me the day before the paper arrived, and four or five of 
us tried toy at on his hat, but none could ; he had the smallest head of all, 
and one of the smallest I ever saw. He is very compassionate and kind to 
every one ip distress.’’ At the opening of Burn’s mausoleum in 1884, for the 
int rment of his widow, the poet’s skull was taken up and examined. Nine 
gentlemen were pre ent, and every one tried his hat on the skull. Only one of 


the nine e ould cover it, and that was the hat of Mr. Thomas Carlyle 

a large shawl pin, Mr. D. said, 
She instantly remarked, pointing 
sergeant in the third infantry.’ 


Seeing upon his wife’s shoulder a 
In sinilitaryy eh? got to be captain?” 
toa tt | baby in her lap, *‘ No, recruiting 


A little 1 yoy hada colt and a dog, and his generosity was often 


tired by visitors asking him (just to see what he would say) to give them one 
or both of his pets. One day he toll a gentleman present he might have his 
coli—reserving the dog; much to the surprise of his mother, who usked, 
“Why, Jiu ! why didn’t you give him the dog?’—‘ Say nothin’, say 
nothin’, mother; when he goes to get the colt I'll set the dog on him.” 


A HOMQ@OPATHIC DOSE OF ‘* PUNCH.” 


CHARMING CANDoR.—At a recent examination of a bankrupt, it 
*T see,’”’ said 








was observed that lhe kept a great number of banking accounts. 

thi irned commissioner, ‘that you have had six or seven ba nke rs; what 
could you want so many ‘for ?’—* To overdraw them, to be sure,’’ was the 
fran ind candid reply. 

A Mi AN Wretcu—Just Like ’Em.—Mr. Jones: How pretty 
your bonnet looks, my dear.—Mrs, Jones: Lor, Henry, it is quite an old one.— 
Mr. Jom ‘That fact constitutes its chief prettiness, my economical love. 
(Ani the creature, with one of his prowking smiles, could go out and join in a 
dinner at the Ship at Greenwich, and what he calls charter a Hansom to get back 
to club, and have nothing bui fiddler’s money left out of a five pound note. A 
man, my dear!) 

A New Work or Artr.—CGne of the lineal descendants of 

Caudle (requieseat in pace !) bas written to Peter Cunningham to say that 
he has a wife, who is ‘*a perfect treasure,’’ and that he shall be only too 


Treasures at Mauchester, upon the 


uch 


happy to send her to the Collection of Ari 


condition of the Committee guaranteeing to take every care of her until s 
perio! as the exhibition closes. And, even if the exhibition should become 
& permanent one, Mr. Caudle begs that the Committee will not think of dis- 
tressing themselves about sending ‘‘ the treasure’? home again. 


—_ - . —- -_ 


STRANGE ATMOSPHERICAL PHENOMENON WITNESSED 
NEAR U'TICA, NEW YORK—WAS IT CAUSED BY THE 
COMET ?—HISTORY OF SUCIL VISITANTS—DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE ENGRAVING. 

To be sceptical, is supposed to be a dignified position for a 

superficial thinker; hence it is that disbelief is the effect of 
childlike faith is the offspring of wisdom. With 

the influence of comets upon our system, ‘‘ philo- 
seem to think it ‘‘ professional’ to scout the idea 
mysterious celestial bodies have any influence what- 
ever, While the logic of events seem to suggest that extraordi- 
nary phenomena are constantly taking place, which can be 
accounted for only on the supposition of some unusual derange- 


ignorance ; 
regard to 
sophers’’ 


that thes: 


ment in the atmosphere, which derangement we ascribe to 
the comet, and which suppositic: we find confirmed by the 
account of extraordinary storms in different parts of the country, 

particularly the one of which we give a most spirited represen- 
tation, at the moment when it destroyed the house of Mr. John 
Warren, and instantly killed his wife and child, the particulars 


of which we give at the conclusion of this article. 


COMETS HAVE COME IN CONTACT WITH THE EARTH 


The effects comets have upon this earth are, experience of the 
past tells us, great falls of snow, heavy rains, droughts and 
contagious diseases among cattle. The comet of 1783 produced 
a dense fog which appeared in the most distant parts of Europe, 
touching upon the North American continent, and extending 
north aud south from Sweden to Africa. This fog lasted 
a month; it was unmoved by winds, and uninfluenced by con- 


and he 


stant avy rains. In some places it obscured the sun, 
and, most remarkable of all, it was dry and luminous. In 1831 
there appesred a similar dry fog. It commenced in the north 
of Africa, appeared in France, the United States and China. It 
enfeebled the light of the sun ; at night was luminous enough 
to enxble a person to read small print, yet the stars were 
visible. It has been with apparent justice argued that those 
fogs were portions of comets then passing near the earth. The 
comet of 1846 was accompanied by heavy rains and consequent 
inundations, and every one must remember the unusually 
cold and severe weather prevalent at the time of the appear- 
ance ot the brilliant comet of March 1843. 
_ ‘That the earth should, as we believe it has, found itself 
involved in the tail of a comet, is not at all improbable, by 
the enorm length to which these appendages sometimes 
extend. We have already mentioned that the tail of the comet 
of 1680, in retiring from the sun, measured no less than a 
june nillions of miles—that is to say, it extended over 
a dis reater by one-twentieth than that which separates 
this sphere from the sun. But that is not the longest tail on 
record hie met which appeared in 1811 was followed by 
au tram one hundred and thirty millions of miles long, while 
that of 1848 had a tail twice the length of that of 1680 
maine ly, two hundred millions of miles. 

rhe year 1857 has been remarkable for the appearance of 
a long-expected comet, first noticed as early as 1274. As- 
soclited wit t, we have the unprecedented cold weather 
whi | prevailed over the whole country, the drought 
last summe ihe prodigious snow cf last winter, the h« iy 
Tain 


and the fearful epide mic in Europe and America among 
ad animals. 


aomestiont: 





| scouted from the mind. 


| kingdoms, 


| bling the sun in brightness. 


| for the one which appeared in 1456 to produce 








FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


REMARKABLE COMETS. 

While we are disposed to believe that the physical influence 
of the celestial bodies upon the animal and vegetable life of 
our planet is under-rated, the idea that there is any possible 
danger to our earth from a collision with a comet should be 
Yet in all times they have been looked 
upon with fear, that they presaged the downfall of empires and 
that they were bloody ensigns set in heaven to 
scourge and punish a guilty world. 

The most remarkable comet that ever appeared was directly 
after the death of Julius Cesar and before the advent of Jesus 
Christ ; it was so large and brilliant that it could be seen in day- 
light with the naked eye; and the Romans believed that it 
was armed with the spirit of Casar to pay his enemies with 
fire and vengeance. It is supposed that it appeared again in 
1106, and is described as immense in size, and at night resem- 
The next great one that could be 
1402; but it was reserved 
a general con- 
sternation, and distract with terror all the inhabitants of 
Europe. What served greatly to augment the belief that the 
day of doom was at hand, was the fact that the Turks, who 
had conquered all before them, and battered down the walls 
of Constantinople, had crossed the Hellespont and were threat- 
ening all Greece and Italy with carnage and subjugation. ‘The 
Roman authority which controiled the consciences of all the 
inhabitants of Europe, added to the excitement by ordering 
the Ave Maria to be repeated three times a day, and the church 
bells to be rung at noon; and it is stated that to this addi- 


seen at mid-day came in the year 


tional exercise the Turk, the comet, and the adversary of man- 


kind, daily suffered regular anathema. In the year 1680 
another comet made its appearance, and from its size and near 
approach to the sun, was capable to produce a greater sensation 
of fear than its terrible predecessor. Its tail was calculated to 
be ninety-six millions of miles in extent. It came in splendor 
and swiftness from the regions of space, and, plunging down- 
wards perpendicularly, appeared to direct its flight in such 
a manner that it must inevitably plunge into the sun. This 


| piece of mischief, however, it was not destined to accomplish. 


Increasing its velocity as it approached the sun, it swept round 
this body at the speed of a million of miles an hour, approach- 
ing it to within a distance of 235,000 miles, calculating from 
the centre of the comet to the surface of the sun. It then com- 
menced iis outward flight, throwing off a train of light which 
extended to the enormous distance of a hundred millions of 
miles. With the swiftness that belongs to comets only, it 
swept away from the sun, was gradually lost in the wide deserts 
of space, and has never been seen since. Such was the eoming 
and going of the most portentous and magnificent body that 
from time to time has visited us. Whiston believed it cime in 
contact with our system at the date of the deluge, and caused 
that event. 
FEAR ATTENDING TUE APPEARANCE OF COMETS. 

Biela’s comet, which has been ‘* the most popular’ of mod- 
ern times, was first brought before the public by the astrono- 
mer Biela in 1772. It was remarkable for the regularity of its 
movements and its undoubted proximity to the earth. In the 
year 1832, in anticipation of its return, the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope and America became greatly agitated with consternation 
from the fear that it would come in contact with the earth and 
blot it out of the solar system. It crossed the earth’s orbit 
fortunately thirty-two days in advance of the earth, and from 
the ascertained and known annular motion of the earth of a 
million and a half miles daily, must have been fifty-two million 
of miles from the earth when it crossed her orbit. 

The excitement attending the appearance of the comet of 
1857 has passed away. Christianized and enlightened as we 
profess to be, alarm and consternation filled the hearts of thou- 
sands of our citizens, and many persons lost their reason 
through the terror of anticipation. In many parts of Europe, 
particularly Austria and France, the country folks, in expecta- 
tion of what was to happen, ceased to till their fiek ds, and 
wasted their time in senseless prayers and idleness. 

The fear of comets, unhappily, is not confined altegether to the 
ignorant. The gre: at Sir Isaac Newton, with all his knowledge 
of the heavens, held an alarming theory ; and Whiston, the 
man whom Newton designated as his successor at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, followed with another. Newton conjec tured 
that comets were ‘‘ the aliment by which suns are sustained,’ 
approaching the suns nearer and nearer from time to time, and 
ultimately falling into them. ‘I cannot say,’’ said Newton 
to his nephew, when the philosopher himself had reached the 
sober age of ecighty-three, ‘‘I cannot say when the comet of 
1680 will fall into the sun—possibly after five or six revolutions ; 
but whenever that time shall arrive, the heat of the sun will 
be raised by it to such a point that our globe will be burnt, 
and all the animals upon it will perish.’’ 

WHAT COMETS ARE COMPOSED OF. 

The actual result of all observation on the subject of the 
bodies of comets is, that they are mere impalpable masses of 
vapor. This fact alone should have a consoling effect on the 
weak minded. Kepler declared that there are more comets in 
space than there are fishes in the ocean. Arago calculates that 
seven millions of comets have passed through our system, and 
so far our world has escaped every meteoric danger. 

That the entire mass of most comets, and nearly the entire 
mass of the rest, is composed of far distant and infinitely 
minute particles, is proved in various ways. The comet o 
1882, from which also the destruction of the earth was antici- 
pated, was seen by Sir John Herschel to pass over a small clus- 
ter of most minute stars of the sixteenth and seventeenth mag- 
nitude ; and the stars were distinctly visible through the comet. 

‘The most trifling fog would have + wed this group of stars, 
yet they continued visible through a thickness of cometic mat- 
ter which must have exceeded fifty ‘Geumned miles at least.’’ 
This comet, Bielaws, is one of the few which pursue a regular 
course round the sun, like the planets ; and it is the only one 
which at the same time encroac > *s upon the path of the earth. 
It travels through an elliptic (elongated oval) orbit, once in 
about six years and three quarters; and once in this period, 
therefore, the earth and the comet arrive re spec tively at a point 
where it is possible they might meet. In 18: 32, the panic was 
occasioned by the fear that these bodies would meet at this 
point. As we have already stated, a distance of tifty millions 
of miles separated them. Besides that, stars of a very inferior 
magnitude are visible through them, another peculiarity ob- 
servable in comets of all the heavenly bodies alone goes to 
prove them merely vaporous. This is, that the further they 
recede from the sun, the greater is their apparent size. 

PECULIARITY OF COMETS’ TAILS. 
extraordinary characteristics belong to these 
appendages. ‘The first is the velocity with which they are 
thrown out from the head. The comet of 1848 threw out its 
tail of 200,000,000 of miles in twenty days; that is, at tle 


of 


Two other 


rate 


of 7,000 miles per minute. ‘The other remarkable feature is 
somewhat connectcd with the first—that the tails of comets 
are of'en turned outward from the sun, instead of gravitating 
towards it, and in a direction which also forbids the assumption 
that they gravitate to the nucleus of the comet itself. The 
immense length to which they have been known to extend, i 
not at all disproportioned to their bulk The tail of the comet 
of 1811, which we have stated to have been one hundred and 
thirty millions of miles long, had a bulk about five hundred 


and ninety million times the bulk of the earth 











NO DANGER FROM A COLLISION OF A COMET. 
We have shown that all evidence proves that comets are 
mere gaseous forms, and that the coming in contact with the 
earth would have no more effect than that of a cloud against a 


mountain top: but supposing that they were solid substances, 
and by striking our poor planet could cause the oceans and seas 
to move from their beds, even to change their directions, lakes 
desert their positions and thus flood and destroy the world, yet 
with all this fearful probability staring us in our faces, it 
should be remembered that there are two hundred and eighty-one 
millions against any such event as a collision happening ; that is 
to say, we indirectly run an infinitely greater risk of destruction 
every time we get into a railway-carriage, or bestride a horse, 
or take the water, or send for a black draught, or take 
cucumber. One-half the earth’s inhabitants every day run 
millions of chances of being destroyed by flood or earthquake, 
more than by the visitation of a comet once in a long period 
of years. 
DESTRUCTIVE STORM NEAR UTICA—SEE ENGRAVING. 

The people living in the vicinity of Utica on the night of the 
13th of June, were startled by the rumor that the ‘‘ expected 
comet’’ had absolutely made its appearance in the neighbor- 
hood. Upon inquiry, it was found that a most extraordinary 
atmospherical phenomenon, of a very singular character, had 
swept over the country. 

The central point of this strange apparition, as it appeared 
between heaven and earth, was a tunnel-shaped, black, moving 
hody, of a nebulous character. It took its rise in the outskirts 
of Utica, and moved eastwardly, making a buzzing, rumbling 
noise, gradually elongating its figure, as it passed along, and 
approaching the earth nearer and nearer, until finally the 
lowest part struck the earth near the residence of Mr. Robert 
Deerfield, tearing down a fence or two, then passing on, but 
constantly coming lower and lower. At last, having reached 
a point five miles north of Utica, it struck the barn of Mr. 
Matthew Budley and scattered it to the winds; then, as if desir- 
ous of testing its strength, it commenced a line of destruction, 
tearing up trees, fences, and outhouses, until it finally reached 
the dwelling of Mr. Warren, and in a twinkling the entire 
house was an utter wreck. Thedwelling, a frame one, was not 
Llown over, but literally lifted from its foundations, carried 
through the air a distance of fifteen feet, and then dashed in 
splinters on the ground, leaving a clear plot of grass between 
the place where it stood and the indiscriminate ruins. 

SAD DESTRUCTION OF LIFE. 

In the house were four persons, parents and children. 
had witnessed the terrible effects of the storm, and saw the 
dread. object whirling through the heavens. Mr. Warren, 
alarmed for the safety of his family, called upon his wife and 
children to accompany him to the cellar, and, suiting the action 
to the word, seized two of the little ones and leaped down the 
stairway. ‘The wife essayed to follow, but her footsteps were 
paralyzed with fear—she was a moment tvo late ; the demon 
of evil struck the building, as we have described, carrying her- 
self and two children along with the flying fragments, leaving 
the husband and child standing in open air within the walls of 
the cellar. 

The moment Mr. Warren recovered his self-possession, 
found the ruin of his home complet Before him lay the dead 
nude body of his wife, beside her lay her mortally-wounded 
son, covered with blood and senseless, and just beyond were 
broken and splintered Ledsteads, cradles, tables, pots, kettles, 
chairs, boxes, trunks, crockery, tin-ware, hats, clothes, stoves, 
bottles, bricks, plaster, clocks, beams, stones, shingles, and 
endless et cetera, ~ crushed and apparently exploded lying in 
one confused heap before him. And still on beyond was the 
monster nebulosity which had caused all this ruin, swaying 
and smashing on in its course of destruction. 

THE APPARITION ITSELF. 

The gentlemen who saw the strange apparition all describe it 
as an inverted cone, the point of which, like an elephant’s 
trunk, swung lazily about, destroying, however, most complete- 
ly everything it tonched. Sometimes it prostrated its objects ; 
then it scattered them piecemeal over a large space. That it 
went sweeping and circling round is shown in the fact that it 
tore up, by. a twisting motion, immense trees by the roots; 
the agent of destruction moved off in a south-easterly direction, 
gradually drawing itself up, swaying at the same time to and 
fro, and at last disappearing in the clouds, from which all the 
time it had been suspended. Strange as it may seem, there was 
no wind accompanying the phenomena, and no evidence of heat 
as if it were the effect of an electrical agent. 

THE STORM IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 

Three days after the events we have just described a storm 
visited Pana, near Decatur, northern part of Illinois, which laid 
the village almost in a ruin. ‘The scene while the demon of 
destruction lasted, beggars all description. Men, women and 
children were hurled pell-mell with their dwellings, with ap- 
palling screams, mingled with prayers, all in momentary expec- 
tation of ceath, which seemed inevitable. ‘The storm lasted 
twelve minutes, and then subsided into a general calm. The 
scene which followed was heartrending. Young and old men, 
women and children crawled forth from ruined dwellings on 
every hand, calling in agonizing tones for the restoration to 
them of dear ones believed to be lost. Mothers wailing for their 
children, fathers running wildly hither and thither frantic with 
grief—some nearly denuded of clothing—the garmenf®s of all 
drenched with rain, and many a one marked with blood. Some 
found kindred mangled and dead ; others recovered friends with 
arms and legs broken, or bruised and helpless. ‘Thirty-three 
dwellings were destroyed, and as many families rendered home- 
less. 
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STORM AT NEW YORK CITY, SUNDAY NIGHT, JUNE 21. 
On Sunday night, just after twelve o’clock, sharp forks of 
chain-lightning began to appear in the south-western horizon, 


where the clouds were coming up thick and black as the smoke 
ofa voleano. Ina short time the heavens were all ablaze with 


incessant lightning, accompanied by almost unremitting 
thunder ; and about one and a half o’cleck it rained as it might 
have rained in the days of Noah, although the falling water, 
vividly lighted up by the lightning, more nearly resembled the 
shower of fire which fell upon the Sodom of the Old World. 
STORM AT WASHINGTON, D. ©. 

On Tuesday afternoon following the New York storm, a 

cloud, black and portentous, had gathered in the west over the 


Virginia hills, in which frequent and fierce streaks of the light- 
ning, followed by sharp, rattling thunder, displayed them- 
selves. The cloud, as it advanced and spread over the city of 
Washington, at brief intervals exhibited long electric flashes, 
followed in a second or two by peals of angry thunder. Then 
came a brisk, refreshing breeze from the west, which blew for 
about ten minutes, and towaids the last with a very slight 
sprinkling of rain, and here and there a hailstone, which lasted 
only two or three minutes. This was succeeded by a furious 
blast,. bringing a visitation of rain and hail, or rather of sphe- 
rical Inu nps ol ice many of which approached an inch in 
diameter, and some ‘nearly double that size, altogether unparal- 
leled in the history of these semi-tropical storms. 
CONCLUSION 
We have followed out our theory, that comets have a sen- 


sible effect upon the atmosphere of our earth, deranging ite 
equilibrium, and otherwise cansing a tolerably well behitved 


planet to perform, considering its nfre and acknowler~ 
bility, 


many ebsurd gyrations 
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THE “GREAT EASTERN” STEAMSHIP. 


ORIGIN OF THE VESSEL. 

Wuew the British Eastern Steam Navigation Company was formed 
in 1852, the increasing business with Australia demanded whether 
a steamship could be built large enough to carry coals for a voy- 
age of 23,000 miles, and whether, if so built, it could be navi- 
gated swiftly and safely over the ocean. The solution of the 
problem yas left to Mr. Brunel. The old poetic imagery con- 
cerning waves “ mountains high” had wrought some mischief, 
since it had led ship builders to cramp their own movements for 
fear of these formidable “ breakers.’ Prophets foretold, when the 
Great Western was building, (two hundred and thirty-six feet 
iong,) that the waves would break her back ; but experience dis- 
proved this—longer and larger ships have been built. It was 
found that ocean waves were shallower and narrower than the 
excited imaginations of writers had represented, and a calculation 
was made that a ship six hundred feet long would rest on the 
crest of three or four of them at least, unless running in a storm 
of unusual severity. 

After mature deliberation the company determined to allow Mr. 
Brunel to construct a ship nearly seven hundred feet long, that 
might contain coal enough to steam to Australia and back, in- 
cluding five thousand tons of measurement for goods, and afford 
room for four thousand passengers, besides the crew—a daring 
thought, worthy of the advancement of the age in high mechani- 
cal and commercial improvements. 

SIZE OF THE GREAT EASTERN BY COMPARISON. 

Our splendid picture represents the vast conception realized, 
and riding proudly upon the Ocean. It is impossible to fully 
comprehend the magnitude of this giant of naval architecture. 
By comparison one may gather some slight idea; we have there- 
fore given a diagram of the three largest ships in the world, so 
that the reader can at a glance perceive how the Persia, the pride 
*f the commercial marine, and the U. S. frigate Niagara, the 
largest war vessel afloat, sink into pigmies when brought beside 
the mountain proportions of the Great Eastern, the leviathan of 
the deep. 

It is useless to crowd our columns with statistics, but we will 
endeavor to give an idea as far as possible of some of the pro- 
portions of this vessel. The entire length is near seven hundred 
feet, affording a promenade u the upper deck of nearly one- 
eighth of a mile in length. Tho deck, ineluding paddle box and 
fenders, is one hundred and eighteen fect, or more than twice as 





wide as any street in New York city, and wider than Portland 
Place, London, the broadest thoroughfare in that city. The height 
of the hull is sixty feet, and would overlook a seven story house. 
It is supposed that, with cargo and passengers on board, the 
Great Eastern will weigh twenty-five thousand tons. 

THE INTFRIOR OF THE SHIP. 

The interior of the ship can be tolerably well comprehended 
by an examination of our engraving representing the longitudinal 
sections. First will be seen the divisions of the hull into ten 
separate sections called water-tight bulkheads, which extend 
from the bottom to the top of the interior of the ship. Five of 





the compartments near the centre of the ship form five complete 
hotels for passengers, each one comprising within itself upper 
and lower saloons, bed-rooms, bar, offices, and each cut off from | 
all connection with the others by the bulkheads. It is as if five | 
hotels, each measuring eight by sixty feet and twenty-five feet | 
high were let down into an equal number of vast iron boxes. | 
The arrangements are intended for the perfect accommodation of 
eight hundred first-class passengers, two thousand second-class, | 
and four thousand two hundred soldiers. The crew and engineers, 
as will be seen, have apartments at each end of the vessel. The 
entire arrangements are planned so as to afford an amount of room 
and comfort for each passenger never attempted or conceived 


CAPSTANS AND 


CARGO 


of in the construction of any 
other ship, the upper saloon being 
twelve feet in height, the lower 
nearly fourteen. 
THE PROPELLING POWER. 

The propelling power of the 
Great Eastern combines the pad- 
dle, screw, and sail. The engines 
stand nearly fifty feet high, and 
are the largest ever made for ma- 
rine purposes. The screw propeller 
is twenty-four feet in diameter, 


| six feet mcre than that of the 


Niagara ; the shaft that turns the 
propeller is one hundred and sixty 
feet long, thirty feet longer than 
the shaft of the Niagara. 

The under half of the ship is 
divided by several iron partitions 


| and arches. The coals are packed 


around and above the boilers, so 
as to be convenient to the fur- 
naces, and protect the passengers 
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THE “GREAT EASTERN” STEAMSHIP. 22,500 TONS 





COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE THREE LARGEST VESSELS IN THE WORLD. 
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from heat. Sails will not be 
needed in the ordinary state of 
the weather, but to take advan- 
tage of a very brisk wind in a 
favorable direction ; and to assist 
in steadying and steering her are 
six masts, carrying six thousand 
four hundred square yards of can- 
vas. ‘To aid the four hundred 
sailors and engineers in working 
the ship, there are auxiliary steam 
engines, the power of which may 
be laid on for hoisting sails, heav- 
ing anchors, and pumpings. 
APPENDAGES OF THE SHIP. 
The ship has ten anchors, nu- 
merous capstan and warps, and 
to facilitate orders there is an 
electric telegraph to communicate 
them—especially from the com- 
mander to the engineer, “ the look 
out,’”” and the helmsman, Gas 
is made on board for lighting 
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the vessel throughout. In order to neglect no precautions for 
safety, there are boats enough, as will be seen by our pictures, 
to contain all the passengers and crew. Two of them being 
screw steamers, ninety feet long; they can be recognized in the 
picture on the davits abaft the paddle boxes. These steamboats, 
for such name they are entitled to, will, when the Great Eastern 
is in port, expedite communication with the shore, and do the 
“running’’ necessary for the accommodation of the thousands of 
persons who will always be about the ship. 
PECULIARITY OF ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

The construction of the Great Eastern is entirely different 
from all other ships ; ; in her, the all-important keel is entirely 
wanting. She is in fact a ship without backbone or ribs; she 
was built in sections, the midship portion being first completed 
up to its full height, and the other sections, forming the stern 
and bow, were then constructed and joined on the middle 
section. Mr. Brunel, the constructor, conceived the idea of an 
immense iron tube or gallery, running from one end of the ship 
to the other, divided perpendicularly into twelve waterproof 
compartments or partitions, so that if from any accident water 
should enter the lower part or sides of the vessel, it would be 
confined to the compartment in which it had forced itself, with- 
out affecting the other parts of the ship. By this arrangement 
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the Great Eastern might absolutely be broken apart, and yet each 
fragment would be a safe vessel for freight and passengers. No 
possible inconvenience can be felt by ‘the passengers from the 
heat of the furnaces, or the vibration of the engines. This 
portion of the machinery being in the lowest part of the vessel, 
is overarched by a strong iron roof, and surrounded by coal 
bunkers, through which neither heat nor sound can penetrate to 
the upper decks. The communication between the engine rooms 
is effected by means of two small longitudinal tunnels, on the 
principle of the Menai bridge. Through these passages the en- 
gineer can traverse the whole length of the ship. 
CAN THE GREAT EASTERN ENTER OUR HARBOR? 

In expectation of the approaching visit of the Great Eastern 
to this country, what port she will make her permanent destina- 
tion becomes a matter of serious inquiry. The people of Port- 
land, in Maine, and those of Norfolk, Virginia, have discussed 
the question, and have taken active steps to influence those who 
have the direction of the ship in their hands. Meantime the 
mercantile world of the great metropolis of New York have 
appeared to be utterly regardless of the subject. it is certainly 
proper and right that the Great Eastern should be a visitant of 
our harbor. The whole country would feel that such a consum- 
mation was necessary to inaugurate her arriv al in America ; and 
then arises the inquiry, has nature given our magnificent bay a 
depth of water that will enable the ship to enter it in safety ? 
Avoiding the usual gateway at Sandy Hook, the Great Eastern 
can enter the Long Island Sound near Montaux Point, where at 
low tide there is an average depth of one hundred fect, which 
continues to Randall's Point, where the channel is never less 
than thirty-two feet, its shallowest measurement until the foot 
of 106th street is reached, where the channel deepens to thirty- 
three feet. To this point the Great Eastern can come without 
risk, and find a safe and convenient anchorage. 

HISTORY OF STEAM VESSELS. 

To Scotland is due the honor of having solved the problem of 
steam navigation, although the world is indebted to Fulton, of 
our own country, for the first successful application. In 1787 
Patrick Miller, of Edinburgh, had a boat with rotary paddles, 
which moved by acrank turned by four men. At the suggestion 
of other parties, George Watt, who had just perfected his dis- 
coveries, was commissioned to build an engine to turn these wheels 
by steam, and the first steam voyage was made on Dalswinton lake, 
on the 14th of October, 1788. In this instance the steam engine 
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worked one paddle in the interspace of atwin boat. It is said that 
Fulton, then in England, visited this boat. The invention, how- 
ever, was abandoned through fear that the inundation produced by 
the paddle would injure the banks of the canal. 

ROBERT FULTON’S TRIUMPH. 

In the year 1807, nineteen years after the abandonment of 
steam to the navigation of vessels in Scotland, Robert Fulton 
placed the Clermont, of one hundred and sixty tons, on the glo- 
rious Hudson, and steamed one hundred and ten miles in twenty- 
four hours, and proved the practicability of steam as a propeller 
to vessels. It was due to the genius of this man to accomplish 
the triumph that has rendered his name immortal, and shed a 
glorious lustre over the inventive genius of America. 

ORIGIN OF OCEAN STEAMERS. 

From this time forward the progress of steaming was steady 
and rapid. About the year 1813 Mr. Stevens made a voyage from 
New York to the Delaware, along the Atlantic seaboard. This 
was the first time a steamer touched the ocean wave. In 1816 the 
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Margery, seventy tons burden, became a regular packet between 
London and Gravesend. In 1818 Mr. David Napier sent a 
steamer from Greenock to Belfast. This was the first steamer that 
went across a sea. In the year 1819 the American steamship 
Savannah made the first voyage ever performed across the Atlantic, 
and thus inaugurated the splendid era of commerce that now 
dawns upon the commercial world. 
THE MODERN TRIUMPHS. 

Tn the year 1838, the Great Western, of one thousand three 
hundred and fifty tons, under command of Lieutenant Haskin, 
made a voyage to New York in fifteen days. This vessel was 
followed by the Sirius and the ill-fated President. In July of 
1840 the Gunard mail steamers began to run between Liverpool 
and Halifax, and then rapidly followed the Britannia, Acadia, 
Caledonia, America, Niagara, Europa and Canada, each one sur- 
passing the other in size and accommodation. In the year 1850 
the American Collins Company commenced its line, beginning 
with the Atlantic, and followed by the Pacific, Arctic and 
Baltic. Urged by competition, the Cunard line brought out 
the Asia, Arabia, and lastly the Persia, the grandest steam pas- 
senger ship now afloat. So wonderful have been the improve- 
ments wrought by this competition, that a transatlantic voyage 
has become practicable in ten days, and our summer tourists are 
abandoning Saratoga, Newport and Nahant, for the easy trip to 
the wonders of the Old World. 

AMERIOA ECLIPSED. 

So fury in the cursory review of the triumphs of steam naviga- 
tion, the United States has borne an honorable share, and within 
afew years we have indulged in the national glory of being 
«* masters of the seas;”’ but our glory is rapidly diminishing, and 
we scem to be on the point of sinking again upon the ocean 
wave into a third-rate power. The indications are too distinct 
to be miscouecived, that a new era in ocean navigation is rapidly 
approaching. ‘The proofs have become convineing, to investi- 
gating minds, that iron and steam are to supersede wood and 
canvas, in the movement of the products and passengers between 
the two hemispheres. The greater size, strength and security in | 
every respect—to say nothing of durability of wear—which may 
be imparted to iron steamships, combine to render such a result 
positively certain. Before the end of this century there will not 
probably be a wooden hyll navigating the Atlantic under canvas. 

Now, in this triumph of iron and steam over wood and canvas 
on the ocean, if iron and iron ships are not admitted to Ameri- 
can ports without charge or impost, we may as well make up our 
minds to be driven ere long from the carrying trade. Already 
such a depression as now exists in the mercantile marine has 
been seldom experienced. Wharves, far up town, usually va- 
cant, are fully occupied by ships laid up in idleness; other ves- 
sels, taking their chance in trade, sail in ballast, or otherwise 
earn an uncomfortable loss to the owners. Profitable voyages: 
are the exceptions. Prominent among the causes tending to this 
result, is the great increase of ocean steamers. Certainly their 
abundance aggravates the evil, if it is not an occasion of it. 
Their influence has been more perceptible since the close of the 
Eastern war, by which quite a number of them were released 

from the transport service. Now it is distinctly recognized ; and 
predictions are already made that we only see the beginning of 
the end; that sailing vessels must gradually yet inevitably disap- 
pear from the Atlantic, before the omnipotent power of steam, 











WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

While many of our finest ships are lying idle, there are stated 
to be upwards of eighty steamers being built in the ports of 
Great Britain alone, all but two or three being screw propellers ; 
and many of them intended for the Atlantic trade. In other 
wottls, they are intended to beat our sailing ships out of the 
market, and they do beat them. If any one still believes that 
we can build steamers to compete with the iron-built steamers 
of England, we can only refer him to the experience of every | 
company who have navigated the Atlantic. It has been long 
admitted on all hands that paddle steamers cannot be employed 
at a profit without a government subsidy. Screw propellers 
can; and hence the phenomenon now witnessed in England 
of the all but universal adoption of the screw. But wooden 
vessels are too heavy for rapid screw propulsion. An experi- 
ment made by one company of building half their screw steamers 
of wood has proved a failure, and was abandoned after one or 
two had been constructed, and iron is now the only 
material used, ‘There is not a single screw propeller on theo 
stocks in this country for the Kurupean trade ; there are upwaris 
of eighty in England. The obvious ap? =™*"~"0*™e nonein, 


vessels 





sion is that we cannot build them without loss. But serew 
steamers are absorbing the whole foreign trade, and unless we 
are prepared to supply ourselves, as the rest of the world does, 
with iron ships where we can get them cheapest, we may as well 
abandon the carrying trade at once. We need, therefore, feel no 
surprise at the fact, that France, Belgium, Germany, and even 
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Spain and Italy are getting up companies which will traverse 
the Atlantic with innumerable steamers, bring us the goods we 
consume, and depart laden with our produce, and thus, not sim- 
ply deprive our merchants of the profits of our carrying trade, 
but the country of the glory of standing first among maritime 
nations. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE chair which Clayton had thrown from the buruing wreck was 
so constructed as to act as a life preserver, and he struck out for 
it as soon as he arose to the surface with the precious burden he 
clasped in his arms. Conscious that his own strength would not 
long sustain them both in such a current as the Mississippi, he re- 
so'ved to provide for Dora’s safety, even if his own life was given as 
the sacrifice for hers. When he rushed into her room to give her 
the alarm, and rescue her from the danger that menaced her, he 
snatched up a long scarf of light material which lay upon the berth, 
and rapidly passed it around the chair. When they arose he had 
no sooner gained a grasp upon it than he caught the long ends, and 
managed to pass them around the slender waist of the young girl, 
and with great effort tied them in a secure knot. 

‘* Now,” thought he, “if I cannot save her life, I can at least 
secure her from sinking to the bottom. She will be found, and de- 
cent burial given to her.”’ 

After the first stifling plunge, Dora recovered her consciousness, 
and endeavored to shift some of her weight from the arm that sus- 
tained her by grasping the rounds of the chair. 

‘Never fear, Dora; lean on me—let me support you,” he said. 
‘IT am strong; with the help of this chair I can sustain you for 
hours. Oh! Dora, it isa glad thought that if you are saved, to me 
you will owe your life: if you perish, we will die together.” 

‘© We will be saved to live for each other, to love each other for 
many happy years,” whispered the encouraging voice of her whose 
head lay pillowed upon his breast, while her long hair streamed over 
his shoulder. 

‘Oh God, what is this!’ was uttered the moment after, with a 
wild cry, as a head emerged from the brightly illuminated flood, and 
a hoarse voice shouted in half-stifled tones, 

‘Give me my daughter! I can save her without your aid—yicld 
her up to me!” 

To his horror Clayton recognized Richard Wentworth, and the 
prospect of such a struggle as might ensue appalled even his coura- 
geous spirit. He had hitherto floated upon the surface, with the 
intention of reserving his strength until they came to smoother 
water and a less precipitous bank, which would afford some chance 
of escape; but now he saw no alternative but to swim away from 
this desperate man, who thus risked the safety of his child sooner 
than permit her to be rescued by himself. He felt the arm of Dora 
tighten its clasp upon his neck, and this almost unconscious appeal 
made him resolute to maintain his right to her to the last. He ex- 
claimed, 

‘Keep back, madman—you will destroy your daughter !” 

As he spoke he struck out and swam away, but Wentworth was 
also a practised swimmer, and he came up with him in a few se- 
conds, and throwing his hand on the head of the young man, he 
recklessly endeavored to thrust it under the water until he had 
stifled him sufficiently to tear Dora from his hold. As she compre- 
hended his intention, a thrilling shriek arose upon the night air, 
and a strong man, who was swimming past them like an otter, turn- 
ed to sputter out, 

“Thunder! isn’t it bad cnough to see so many people drowning 
without helping one to it, and he trying to save awomar. too! Hillo, 
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shipmate, go down to Davy's locker yourself, and let that fellow 
alone.” 

With a single blow of his brawny fist he dealt Wentworth a blow 
on the side of his head that caused him to loosen his grasp; at the 
same instant the end of a floating sawyer came in contact with the 
opposite temple, and the wretched man sunk beneath the waves, 
though Dora was happily unconscious of his fate, for she had be- 
come insensible. 

Released from his deadly antagonist, Arthur gained his breath 
and vision in time to sec the ripples closing over his sinking form 
and to comprehend his position, ‘he same rough voice said to 
him, 

** Yonder’s a little spot of level ground where I’ve already carried 
two women anda child; you’d better make for it at once, it’s the 
best you can do.” 

The speaker swam off again in pursuit of another object to rescue 
from the waves, and Clayton at once turned to the point to which he 
had pointed. In endeavoring to reach it, he struck an eddy in the 
current which came very near sweeping them under, but after a des 
perate struggle for life he succeeded in placing the insensible girl 
upon a narrow strip of soft crumbling earth, already occupied by 
four trembling women and as many erying children. 

After a few moments he looked out appalled upon the scene before 
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him.” The’steamer'had drifted against a bend in thelopposite bank, 
and lodged there, while long wreaths of flame floated upward, cast- 
ing their lurid light upon the sombre forest and wide sweep of wa- 
ters. On these last dark specks were floating, whose cries for help 
were stifled by the wash of the waves, or by inability to make them- 
selves heard again on earth: as he looked, some of these sunk down 
to rise no more, while others struggled on with the frantic hope that 
life might yet be preserved. 

Dread silence brooded over this awful scene, which was broken by 
a faint sound in the distance that came as a herald of hope. ‘The 
booming echo of escaping steam announced the approach of a 
steamer, andanew danger menaced those who had succeeded in 
gaining their preser recarious foothold. The wash of the waves 
and the unusual wae it upon it might cause the saturated earth to 
crumble in, and there was no possibility of gaining a higher po 
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tion on the shelving ridges above their heads, which yielded beneath 


a touch. : : 
Arthur had only time to give a hasty 





lance to the scene, for Dora 
needed his attention, and he endeavored to recal animation to her 
by chafing her hands, in which he was aided by the women whom he 
had found huddled together on this frail oasis. 
eyes, and sat up in a few moments. When she found that Arthur 
alone was with her, she cast a wild glance over the water, and shud- 
dered as she comprehended what must have occurred. She asked 
no question, for she felt that to Arthur her father had been sacred 
under any circumstances. By his hand he had not perished. 

At that moment a wilder burst of flame lighted up the whole 
horizon, and a sound more terrible than the roar of cannon caused 
the earth to tremble beneath them, and the waters to surge madly 
upward, while the whole air was filled with burning fragments from 
the exploded boat , 

As the echoes died away, the silence that settled over the darken- 
ing waters was inexpressibly awful: then a faint wail, like the last 
expiring ery of hope, broke from the exhausted sufferers, who yet 
lived to struggle in the turbid waves of the flood which had already 
swept so many to destruction. These were suddenly drowned by 
the startling echoes of a steam whistle from the approaching boat, 
let off with all its foree to assure the survivors that help was at 
hand. In a few more moments failing eyes were turned to the 
sleaming fires, which showed her bearing down at full speed to the 
rescue of the unfortunate sufferers, But,alas many saw but the 
beacon light, then yielded themselves to the current they were no 
longer able to battle with, and sunk into the watery death 
below. 

As the steamer approached the scene of the catastrophe her speed 
was slackened, and boats put out from her to pick up those who 
still had life enough to keep themselves upon the surface. In the 
meantime the little group upon the shore, in the midst of which we 
left Clayton and his fair charge, beheld the approach of the steamer 
with hope and dread ; for the motion thus given to the waters caused 
them to break in large waves against the bank, and the frail foot- 
hold afforded by the narrow space on which they stood began to 
tremble and show unequivocal signs of yielding before the shock. 

When they gained a position of comparative safety, Clayton had 
loosened the scarf which bound Dora to the chair, but now he hur- 
riedly replaced it, and prepared to breast the flood again: this time 
with little apprehension as to the result, for he knew he had strength 
to sustain himself and his companion until assistance came. But 
his heart was filled with compassion for the shrieking women and 
children who saw no escape from death, when their place of refuge 
was swept away. One frail, delicate-looking woman, who held a 
child in her arms, had been most assiduous in aiding him to restore 
animation to Dora, and his heart recoiled from leaving her to cer- 
tain destruction. He said, 

“Cling to this chair, madam, retain your presence of mind, and I 
think I can save you.” 

“My child—my little one!’’ gasped the pale mother, clutching 
him to her breast with frantic force. ‘* I must die with him; I could 
never face my husband again, and tell him that his boy had perished 
in the flood, while I lived to tell the tale.” 

‘‘ Trust the lad to me; I can take care of him, if you will only 
grasp the chair yourself. It will not be many moments now before 
assistance reaches us.” 

‘Oh! will they see us in the darkness. Take the child—he must 
be saved if I perish myself. Oh! Harry, Harry, who shall tell you 
of this awful night !’’ 

*«‘T can and will save him,”’ was the cncouraging answer ; “‘ and if 

you will only be calm, I can get you on the boat in safety.”’ 
” He drew the lad from her arms, a little fellow of two years, who 
had ceased his cries, and seemed more surprised than alarmed at 
what was passing around him. The mother mechanically grasped 
the round of the chair, and not a moment too late, for at the same 
instant the earth slid from beneath their feet, and the four were 
again launched into the Mississippi. 

As they arose from the eddying whirl of their plunge, Clayton 
saw that those he had been compelled to leave behind had struggled 
to a higher spot, and for a few brief moments were safe. Crying to 
them to keep up their courage, and he would send them aid as soon 
as possible, he again breasted the current with the three human be- 
ings he had undertaken to save. To swim toward the line of water 
illuminated by the lights from the steamer was the only hope that 
they might be speedily observed, and assisted before their exhausted 
strength utterly deserted them. ; 

‘* Hillo, shipmate—this way !’’ shouted a voice, in which he recog- 
nized that of the man who had rendered him such effectual aid 
against Richard Wentworth ; ‘‘ you’ve got your hands full this time. 
Give me the boy, and his mother; I saved ’em once, and I can do it 
agin, I guess.” ; 

It was well that aid came so opportunely, for the weak mother was 
almost in a fainting condition, and seemed ready to sink without 
another effort. The brawny arm of the sailor, for such he evidently 
was, lifted the relaxing form above the wash of the waves, and put- 
ting his hand to his mouth, sang out with the voice of a stentor, 

** Boat ahoy! this way to the rescue !” 

In a few moments the sound of approaching paddles was heard, 
and the four were soon lifted into the boat, while the sailor rapidly 
pointed their attention to those who still clung to the shore. A few 
vigorous strokes impelled the light craft to their insccure refuge, 
and the weeping greup were taken from their perilous position. By 
this time it was erewded to its utmost capacity, and the rowers 
struck out for the steamer toe leave them and return for others who 
might still be in need of their services. 

The half drowned and thoroughly chilled party were received 
with every attention and kindness, and soon perfect consciousness 
began to return to the two most delicate sufferers. The mother 
clasped her child to her bosom, and wept over him as if her heart 
would break, while Dora eagerly inquired for her uncle, of whom 
they had as yet seen or heard nothing. 

No sooner did Clayton find himself safe than he watched with in- 
expressible anxiety for Col. Wentworth. When it was supposed 
that all who remained alive had been taken from the water, he begged 
as a favor that one more search might be made with the boats to dis- 
cover him, for with his strength and nerve it seemed impossible that 
he should have perished. The captain was a humane man, and he 
at once consented; Arthur, followed by his new friend the sailor, 

jumped in, and they took a wide circuit, which both began to con- 
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sider vain, when a dark object was seen floating in the shadow of the 
shore. As they drew near, Clayton sorrowfully said, 

“ > is useless—this is only a box which has been thrown from the 
wreck.” 

. Hold on, messmate ; there’s a man on it, I am sure,” said the 
sailor. 

As he spoke he gave a vigorous twirl to the boat, and laid it along- 
side of the box; a half insensible form lay across it, but when they 
touched him he aroused at once and spoke ; 

“Thank God! thank God! you’ve come at last—I had almost 
ern oe hope, for I am maimed and wounded, so that I cannot help 
myself.” 

With a ery of joy Arthur recognized the voice, and with'care they 
lifted him into their midst. Col. Wentworth recognized him, and 
whispered, 

‘Dora! my brother! are they safe?” 

‘** Dora is on the steamer; she is safe.” 

“Oh, Lord, I thank thee !”’ he fervently ejaculated. ‘ And poor 
Dick has probably gone down—poor fellow! poor fellow !” 

As they were turning away, Col. Wentworth suddenly seemed to 
remember something. He said, as he pointed to the box from which 
he had been removed, 

*« Boys, take that on board with me, and before Heaven I believe 
I shall, through its means, be enabled to develop the most horrible 
piece of villainy that has ever been practised on these waters, terri- 
ble as are the tales they could reveal if they were gifted with the power 
of speech.” 

On attempting to seize on the box, it turned over so lightly as to 
cause an exclamation from the men that it must be empty. 

‘*Not quite empty, but filled with nothing more valuable than 
straw, I suspect. By its means I will bring home the charge of sail- 
ing with a bogus cargo, and a heavy insurance, to those miscreants 
who have themselves fired the boat.” 

Exclamations of horror escaped the men who were now resolute to 
take the means of developing such atrocious wickedness, and the box 
was soon safe in the bow of the boat. When they came up with the 
steamer, an anxious crowd of pallid faces bent forward, many hopin 
that some dear missing one was in it, and cries of bitter anguish 
arose from bereaved hearts when only one man, and he a stranger, 
was supported to the deck with his right arm hanging helpless by 
his side, and his hair and whiskers half burned off, while blood 
slowly welled from a wound on the side of his head. 

But amid these mournful sounds one cry of joy was heard, and 
Dora rushed forward and threw herself upon his breast. Great 
—_ rolled down her uncle’s face, as he bent over her and whis- 

ered— 
ne My child—doubly mine by the fatal event of this night; look to 
me, Dora, as standing in that relation to you; call me father, and be 
to me as a fondly loved daughter.” 

The mute clasp upon the neck which he received was the only 
reply Dora could make, for the contending emotions that swept 
through her breast deprived her of the power of speaking. ; 

The wretched group of sufferers entered the cabin, and looked 
around. Among the hundreds who had retired to rest upon the 
Mary Winter only ninety-five were present; wives, children, hus- 
bands had perished, and the survivors wrung their hands and wept 
in unavailing anguish over their terrible fate. Col. Wentworth sat 
down on the first seat he came to, for he was unable to stand longer, 
and Dora’s trembling hands attempted to bind up the wound he had 
received upon his head, while Clayton brought him wine to drink. 

In a few moments he felt quite revived, and waving his hand, he 
raised his voice and said— 

‘Friends, listen to me; hush your cries, while I tell you what 
happened to me, and how I have obtained a clue to the villainy which 
has bereft so many of you of all that was dear tothem. The fire tha! 
destroyed our boat was the work of an incendiary.” 

A dead silence fell upon the crowd, and pale eager faces were 
were turned toward him, as he went on. 

‘* When the alarm of fire reached me I sprang up and opened the 
door leading into the cabin, but the blaze met me there, and I turned 
to the opening onthe guards. The door wasbarricaded from without 
—there was no recourse but to force my way out, which I did by 
throwing myself with all my strength against it—I escaped, but not 
before the flames had penetrated to my state-room, as the singed 
condition of my person will prove to you. I found it impossible to 
reach my niece, for her room was on the opposite side of the steamer, 
and a sea of fire raged between us. I knew that one was near her 
who would save her if it was possible to do so, and I sprang into the 
water with a lonely woman who was shrieking for help. I sustained 
her until I supposed I had discovered the means of safety, in a boat 
that was lying to in the shadow made by the forest on the water; I 
approached it to be struck at by one of the three men it contained ; 
a blow from his oar deprived me of the use of my right orm, and my 
companion, who was nearly insensible, escaped from my clasp, and 
sunk before I could again grasp her; in falling the oar grazed my 
temple, and inflicted this wound. My friends, in two of those men 
am certain I saw the captain of the Winter, and another person who 
seemed to have some authority on the boat ; they were watching her 
destruction calmly, while hundreds of human beings, doomed to an 
awful fate by their means, were perishing in their sight.” 

. He paused, and a voice of execration arose from the crowd around 
lin. 

** But how did you escape from them ?” 

‘« T heard one of them say, ‘ Kill him, or he will tell all and ruin 
us.’ The oar was again lifted, but 1 thought it better to risk a dive, 
even in this dangerous current, and I was swept so far below them 
before I arose that they could not identify me. I came up nearly 
breathless, and grasped the first thing I saw to sustain me until I 
recovered my breath. It proved to be the box I was found on ; and, 
after many efforts, 1 succeeded in throwing myself across it, Its 
lightness was such that a suspicion entered my mind which I will 
here verify in the presence of you all. The box was brought on 
board, and I ask you to see it opened now.” 

A murmur of assent arose, and in a few moments it was placed in 
the centre of the floor; a hatchet was procured, and the heading 
knocked off. Amid furious cries and imprecations the contents 
were pulled out, and found to be wisps of straw tied together, and 
bundles of waste paper. Then the uproar was suddenly quelled, 
and faces looked upon each other in pallid horror at the enormity of 
the crime of which they had been made the victims. Presently a 
calm voice arose amid the impressive silence, 
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“Gentlemen, we must find these men, and give them over to be 
dealt with by the law.” 

‘The law! it is too good for such miscreants! No! let us catch 
them, and destroy them without judge or jury. Lynch law is the 
only thing they merit.” 

‘*That must not be,” replied Col. Wentworth calmly. ‘Qn my 
evidence will they chiefly be convicted, and they must have that 
mercy shown to them which they have denied to others. With the 
certainty that the destruction of the Winter will, as usual, be 
attributed to some unavoidable casualty, these men will doubtless 
land at Napoleon, and make known their loss. We can gain that 
point before them, and be in readiness on their arrival to arrest 
them.” 

This proposal was applauded, and finally agreed on as the only 
thing to be done, and in another hour the steamer came in sight of 
the rolling land on which the village of Napoleon is built. On the 
opposite side, a few miles above, the plantation of Colonel Went- 
worth was situated, and at his request the captain landed at that 
point. He must get home before the rumor of the accident reached 
there, andhe knew that the arrest of the captain and his companions 
could be safely left to the exasperated crowd he parted from. The 
box had been restored to its former condition, fastened up, and 
taken care of, to be produced in due time on the trial. 

As the boat rounded-to in the misty light of dawning day, two 
negroes, who had been on the watch for their master’s arrival, 
rushed from a shelter on the bank, and waving torches in their 
hands, came bounding down the pathway which had been cut in the 
face of the bluff, to meet and welcome him home. 

When the battered, wounded figure stepped on shore, they seemed 
for an instant to doubt his identity, until he spoke, and offered them 
his hand in greeting. Amid his amazement, one of them found 
voice to say, 

*(jollv! dis is marster, sure ’nuff; but hi! what am happened, I 
wonder?” 

‘*something you will be sorry to hear; for your old friend Sim 
was lost on the boat that burned above here, and by God’s mercy 
alone I did not share his fate.” 

The mournful group waved an adieu to those they left behind, 
and ascendedthe bank. The house stood half a mile from theshore, 
and as they walked toward it, they heard voices approaching in the 
opposite direction. In another inscant a flying figure, that seemed 
to skim over the ground in the eagerness of her welcom2, was in 
their midst, with Dora clasped in her arms, as she exclaimed, 

‘* Mine! mine at last.” 

“* Yes, Clara; yours alone now,” said Col. Wentworth, impres- 
sively. 

Clayton declined the cordial invitatior of Colonel Wentworth to 
accompany him at once to the Cane Brake. He wished to see the 
result of the attempt to arrest the agents of this terrible catastrophe, 
and if there was any tendency among the half-maddened crowd 
toward taking justice in their own hands, to do all he could to re- 
strain them; for, dreadful as the crime was, it filled him with horror 
to think of avenging it in so barbarous and lawless a manner. 

The boats stopped several hours at Napoleon, and before she left, 
Captain Gaskill, accompanied by Waters, arrived. They at once 
proceeded to state before a magistrate the calamity which had be- 
fallen them; but arrangements had been quietly and judiciously 
made to entrap them; and when their evidence was over, a door 
communicating with the office was thrown open, and four accusers 
came forward with such proofs of their crime as were overwhelming. 

‘The men grew pale and faltered, but their guilt was too apparent 
to be denied or palliated. A crowd began to collect around the 
house, and cries for vengeance arose to an uproar. ‘The miserable 
wretches abjectly begged for mercy and protection from the infuri- 
ated mob, and, mainly through the efforts of Clayton, they were 
guarded to the jail, and left there fully committed for trial at the 
next term of court, which would be held in a few days. 

As Arthur returned from this exciting scene, he met the sailor 
who had aided him in saving Dora. He stopped him and said, 

**Good bye, Mr. Clayton, and may God prosper you, for you 
deserve it. I’m real sorry now that I helped that young gal’s father 
out o’ the world the ae | did, but there was no time to think o’ 
consequences then. I hope she won’t grieve much for him, for I 
can’t think he was ever kind to her. What I have to say to you is, 
that if it ever comes in the way of Jack Joliffe to do you a service, 
he’ll be sure to do it.” 

“Thank you, Joliffe; I cheerfully reciprocate the promise, and 
assure you that I will gladly return the service you rendered me at 
a most critical moment, if in the future I can do so in any manner. 
Console yourself on account of Mr. Wentworth’s fate, for your blow 
was not powerful enough to hurt him much; it was the sunken log 
on the other side that stunned him as he fell against it.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir; but I knocked him agin it, and that’s sot down to 
my account up yoncer, | know. But I did the best under the cir- 
cumstances, and them balances the preachers tell us on can settle 
the matter between ’em. It’s all right with him that holds ’em, and 
I needn’t argufy the wrong o’ the matter. He knows what’s just, 
and J/e’ll do it, let me say what I will about it. Good bye, sir. 
That old snorter yonder is gettin’ wrathy, and splurtin’ out steam 
at sich a rate that she’ll bust, too, if we don’t git on her and let 
her go.”’ 

He shook Clayton’s hand with a grip of steel, and turned away. 
In a moment he came back and thrust a note in his hand, as he said, 

‘*'That’s from the pale little woman you helped to save. I liked 
to have forgot it.” 

As he strode off, Arthur broke the seal and read, 

“Mr. CLtayron: I have been too ill to see you, but remember 
that, to my dying hour, you have a friend who is both able and will- 
ing to serve you. My husband is a man of influence and wealth, 
and he will think no adequate equivalent can ever be rendered to 
him who had compassion on his wife and child in an hour of such 
extremity as the one which has just passed away. You will hear 
frou him before long, and from your fast friend, 

‘* Mary CLINTON.” 
° (To be continued. ) 





INTERESTING STATISTICS. 

IMPORTATION OF Foop.—The total quantity of corn and grain 
j red fiom ali parts of the wortd into tie United Kingdom in 1856 was 
53 qrs., of which 4,072,833 was wheat, and 1,777,818 Indian corn. The 
United States seut them 2,288,316 qrs. of ali kinds, which is just double the 
quantity they got from Russia. Of the 3,991,867 qrs. of meal and flour im- 
ported besides, three-fourths came from the United States. The highest price 
of wheat during the year was 79s. 6d. on January 5, and the lowest 61s. 1d. 
on December 27. The number of cattle, sheep, and swine imported in 1856 
wes 238,281. 

Crepit or EvropzaAN Powers.—The prices of public securities 
are : —English Three per Cent. Consols 9314 ; French Three per Cents. 69-75 ; 
Russian Four-and-a-Half per Cents. 91-0; Austrian Five per Cents. 683, ; 
Turkish Six per Cents. 8014. Thus the promi-e of England to pay £1 a year in 
perpetuity is worth, in the best market, £31.2s. ; the p&omise of France to pay 
the same annuity is werth, in the best market, £25. 2s ; the same promise by 
Russia is worth £20; the same promise by Austria is worth £13. 7s. ; the 
same promise by Turkey is worth £13 4s. 





NOTES ON THE PROGRESS OF SCIENGE. 
INCREASE OF Licut.—M. Gadillot, of Paris, proposes a novel plan 
of multi; lying light by means of innumerable small reflectors arranged ina 
particular manner, in a multitude of frames bound together. This framing is 
made to rotate. In front of its central point is placed a bright burner, the re- 
flection of which illuminates every mirror, and multiplies the light infinitely. 
If between the burner and this system of refled§ars a colored glass is inter- 
posed, the mirrors reflect the color. Where the light is not colored the re- 
flecting power is said to be so great that a man may read by it half a mile off 
with great ease. 

VARNISH FoR Rustic GARDEN SEATS.—First wash the wood- 
work with soap and water, and when-dry do i! overon a hot, sunny day with 
common boiled linseed oil ; leave that to dry for a day or two, and then varnish 
it once or twice wih what is commonly termed “‘ hard varnish.” If well done 
jt will! last for years, and will prevent any annoyance from insects. 


IMPROVED PRINTING Macuines.—Mention is made of an Ameri- 
can machine which is capable of throwing off 20,000 copies an hour. A still 
finer machine upon the same plan is now being prepared by Mr. Whitworth, of 
Manchester, for the proprietors of the Times. This leviathan press will stri 
off 25,000 copies an hour ; in other words, almost the whole impression of the 
Times in two hours. 


Sam Houston has made out and publishes a pregremené for 
ping Texas on the gubernatorial question. He invites Hon. H. R. Rannels 
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the*]emocratic candidate, to meet him 
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ERIVAL OF THE SLVENTY NEW YORK REGIMENT NATIONAL GUADD AT THY REVERE HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 17, 1857. OFFICERS SALUTING THE ADJUTANT PREVIOUS TO DISMISSAL. 


SCENE AT THE BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION, INAUGURATION OF TILE STATUE OF GENERAL WARREN, FRONT VIEW OF THE TENT. 
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qyRIP OF THE SEVENTH (NEW YORK) REGIMENT— 
CLOSING OF THE GRAND CELEBRATION. 


A tarae space in previous numbers has been appropriated to 
descriptions and illustrations of interesting ceremonies attend- 
ing the Bunker Hill celebration, and the inauguration of Gen. 
Warren’s statue. We complete the series in this number by 
three views taken by our artist, who visited Boston as a guest 
of the Seventh Regiment, National Guards. The beauty and 
correctness of these creditable works of art will be recognized at 
aglance. They make a new era in engravings in this country, 
and leave our paper in its distinctive character without a rival 
in the field. 
TRIP OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT TO BOSTON. 

Prominent among the incidents of the celebration was the 
appearance in Boston of the New York Seventh Reginrent Na- 
tional Guard, Col. Duryea commanding, and the advent was 
made more prominent from the fact, that telegraphic despatches 
had reached Boston that the Guard would be detained in New 
York by the severe duty of suppressing a formidable riot. 
appointment and interest were both created, and when it was 
known in Boston that the veterans ‘‘ had arrived,’’ an unusual 
amount of enthusiasm was felt, which was increased to the highest 
pitch by the actual appearance of the regiment in the streets. 

The regiment, after aiding in repressing the riot in the Park, 
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at a late hour embarked on their tour, in the Plymouth Rock. 


SCENE AT THE BUNKER HILL CELEBRATION, LNAUGURATION OF GENERAL WARREN 


Upon arriving at the boat the officers and companies marched to 
their respective quarters in the upper and lower saloons, formed 
into lines, and waited with soldierly patience for the grateful 
order of ‘‘supper;’’ the band (Dodworth’s), on the quarter 
deck meanwhile playing the military and operatic music, such 
as can nowhere else be heard in the world, the inspiring strains 
being replied to by thousands of excited spectators, who crowded 
the wharf and filled the neighboring boats lying in the river. 
After a bountiful supper, which was partaken of with the 
decorum of guests in a home circle, the privates and offi- 
cers disposed of themselves about ‘‘ their quarters,’’ 


DOUGLAS JERROLD, AMBROTYPED BY MAYALL, 
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guiled the passing time with stories, jests, and song ; the most 
strict proprieties of life, however, were observed, and the dis- 
cipline kept, even in amusement, was of the severest kind. 
Just before the boat reached Stonington it passed the Com- 
modore, the passengers on board of which greeted the Seventh 
Regiment with a salute of artillery and loud cheers. Ap- 
proaching the landing, the band played an inspiring air, which 
was replied to with hearty cheers by the thousands ashore, who 
waited to greet the arrival of the steamer. As soon as possi- 
ble, the regiment landed and proceeded to the cars, which 
act was witnessed by an immense multitude, in which was 
observable hundreds of well- 
dressed ladies, who waved 
their handkerchiefs and 
flashed their bright eyes in 
reckless defiance of glistening 
breastplates and bayonets. 
ARRIVAL AT BOSTON. 

Immediately upon arriving 
at Boston the regiment form- 
ed, and, escorted by the 
Light Guard, marched 
through the principal streets. 
Nothing could exceed the 
enthusiasm of the people ; 
had the regiment arrived as 
the opportune defenders of 
a besieged city, there could 
have been no more cordial 
greetings or more heartfelt 
cheering. On passing Boston 
Common the regiment was 
saluted by Cobb’s Artillery. 

About eight o’clock the 
head-quarters, the Revere 
House, was reached. A short 
time only was allowed for 
breakfast and ‘ brushing- 
up,”’ to be again in line at 
ten o'clock. Amid the ex- 
citement, the telegraphic 
dispatch came for the 
‘*Seventh to hold itself in 
readiness for immediate de- 
parture to suppress the riots 
in New York.’’ This inter- 
fered with the arrangement 
for the regiment to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies of the 
inauguration of General 
Warren's statue at Bunker 
Hill. This incident really 
heightened the interest the 
people felt in the regiment, 
for they were now looked 
upon as guardians of the 
peace of a neighboring State, 
standing ready to march to 
the scene of actual strife, 


SEE PAGE 78, 


The ‘‘Seventh,’’ however much they may have been dis- 
appointed in not participating in the Inauguration ceremonies, 
had, as an offset, an opportunity to partake of a hearty dinner 
and indulge in a ‘‘ good rest,’’ an excellent preparation for the 
enjoyment of the hospitalities of the evening, which were pro- 
vided by the citizens of Boston. ; 

The orders for the sudden departure of the regiment for New 
York being countermanded, left the soldiers and officers free, 
and there was no lack of amusements. The public places and 
the mansions of the private citizens were thrown open, and 
wherever was seen a National Guard, there was an offer of 
attention. Everything was without money and without price, 
a sort of soldier millenium had burst upon the heads, hearts, 
and less poetical regions of the gallant New Yorkers. Mean- 
time the concert of the National Guard band was crowded to 
overflowing. 

THE GRAND REVIEW AT BOSTON COMMON. 

Thursday morning was ushered in by a drizzling rain, which 
interfered with the original intention of the regiment for an 
early parade on Boston Common. ‘The line, however, was 
finally formed, escorted by the Light Guard and Lancers; and 
amid a throng of citizens, such as never before filled Boston 
streets, the regiment marched to the field. 

The Boston Common for a military review is not surpassed 
by any parade ground in Europe, and it has this advantage 
over the Champ de Mars, that on two sides the ground rises, for 
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the benefit of spectators, like amphitheatres. The broad level 
field, stretching from mall to mall, was cleared and open, sur- 
rounded on all sides but one by the overhanging elms; and on 
that side the rising ground sloping upwards, was completely 
covered with enthusiastic spectators, among whom were many 
ladies ; while a little in the background, high over the heads 
of all, like a protecting genius, towered and floated the flag of 
our Union. 

Upon this field the most celebrated ‘‘ regiment of the North’’ 
appeared in full numbers, escorted by the First Regiment of 
Massachusetts Infantry, and the gay and dashing scarlet-uni- 
formed Lancers, whose gay pennons relieved with peculiar effect 
against the heavy gray sky. When formed in line for review, 
‘* the Veterans’’ presented an appearance that would have filled 
the bronzed features of Bonaparte with grim satisfaction. In 
front of the centre position was the Governor of Massachusetts, 
with an unusually large and varied staff, and when the regi- 
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ment presente od arms in honor of the ‘‘ Old Commonwealth,’ 
personified by her first magistrate, and his Excellency omen 
his chapeau in response—and the roll of drums, the waving of 
colors, the scene was one of thrilling interest—before the eye in 
its most attractive form was the ‘‘pomp and circumstance 
of war.”’ 

We lack space for a proper descri>tion of the movements 
of the regiment while under review. The marchings, wheelings 
and turnings of column, breaking into column and forming 
again in line, and the manual, were all exhibited with a pre- 
cision and beauty to satisfy entirely the highest ‘‘ School of the 
Soldier;’’ and was never surpassed by ‘‘regulars’’ upon any 
drill field in Europe. 

THE FAME OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT. 

The fame of the Se shag Regiment is of long standing. 
Many of its officers have belonged to it from ten to twenty 
years. Colonel Duryea himself rose gradually from the r: anks. 
He served originally as a private soldier some ten or fi'teen 
years ago. He has been colonel several years, and is extremely 
popular. One their captains has been so for nearly twenty 
years. From the perfect good humor, self command, and the 
readiness of Col. Duryea on every occasion during this ever-to- 
be-remembered visit, he appears to have great executive ability. 
His strictness of discipline may be inferred from the single fact 
that two of his men on Wednesday petitioned to be excused from 
duty one day for sickness. He told them if they were sick 
enough to keep their rooms they vould be excused, otherwise 
not. They refused this con litional excuse, shouldered their 
arms, and before night the violence of their sickness prostrated 
them on their beds. 

The assembling and drilling, and the esprit de corps of their 
regiment, are to those men of the famous ‘‘Seventh’’ the 
amusemeat, the variety, and the poetry of their lives. They 
are generally business men—merchants and clerks. ‘This is 
true to such a degree that the regiment has been called the 


New York merchants’ graduating class. In this entircls 
different field from their business occupations, they find an 
agreeable companionship and manly training. The influence, 


also, is enhanced by the smack of real danger which ‘attends 
their proficiency, since they, most of all the soldiery, are relied 
on, as the last strong arm, by the law. On them and on their 
compeers the State leans. 

The Seventh Regiment, on its return to New York, arrived 
from Boston at eight o'clock. The regiment immediately, in 
spite of a pelting rain, formed in line, and was met, on its 
arrival in Broadway, by the Fifty-tifth Regiment under Colonel 
Le Gal, which ac ted as an escort. Arriving in front of Lafarge 
House, the regiment was finally dismissed, and the several com- 
panies moved to their respective quarters. 

The heavy, martial tramp of the regiment as it proceeded up 
Broadway made the rock-bound pavements echo to its measured 

read, which, together with the magnificent music, attracted 
the attention of General Walker, who instinctively stepped to 
the window of his reception-room at the Lafarge, and froin a 
most favorable position examined the regiment. Of its discipline 
and soldierlike appearance he afterwards expressed his high 
admiration. 

DESERVED COMPLIMENT TO TITKE SEVENTH REGIMENT. 

Since the return of the regiment from Boston, the Commander- 
in-Chief has supplied the regiment with a stand of nine hundred 
and sixty rifle-bored muskets, with Mainard’s primer, Ward’s 
improved cast back-sight, with Minie cartridge, the combina- 
tion making the most effective arm now known. ‘The regiment 
are to parade with the new unform on the glorious Fourth, 
when they appear in honor of the day. 

THE RANDALL'S ISLAND BOYS. 

The magnificent steamer Bay State, which left New York the 
evening previous to the departure of the Seventh Regiment, 
carried over seven hundred citizens, who proc ecded to Boston 
to witness the Inauguration ceremonics. Among the passengers 
was the detachment of ‘‘ Randall's Island Boys,’ organized 
into a company, and forming an interesting delegation. ‘These 
little fellows were everywhere received with hospitality, and 
honored by an official reception by the Mayor of Boston. 


MR. DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Tue announcement of the death of Douglas Jerrold came upon 
his admirers in this country with more than usual force from the 
unexpectedness of the blow. His connection with Punch, had 
won for him the cognomen of the “ wittiest man in England,” 
and before he could fairly wear the crown, he is stricken down 
by the ruthless hand of death. Jerrold’s writings were all in- 
tended for home consumption, and they were so purely local in 
their allusions, that they have never enjoyed that degree of 
popularity in this country which the productions of some of his 
cotemporaries have done who were not half so well known, or 
so much talked about. Neither of the novels of Jerrold ever had 
a great popularity here, and his plays, with the exception of the 
“Rent Day,” have not kept a place upon the American stage. 
His brief stories and essays have had a circulation in the class of 
periodicals which re publish indis criminately almost everything 
that appears in the current light literature of Great Britain ; but 
his political writings have little in them to interest American 
readers. He was associated with one piece of capital domestic 
satire, which has done more to make him kriown on this side of 
the Atlantic tl.an anything else he has published. The “ Caudle 
Lectures,” published in Punch, were full of telling humor, and 
the satire was of a kind which all human beings could compre- 
hend and relish. Wherever there are husbands Job Caudle is 
sure of a sympathetic admirer. ‘These papers were his greatest 
success, but they were merely the result of carrying out a happy 
idea of a greater mind—Laman Blanchard, who commenced the 
Caudle lectures, strange to say, while sitting by the side of a sick 
wife, whose death so broke his spirit that he committed suicide. 
His best efforts were all intended for Englishmen, and he never 





put pen to paper without seeming to regard the little instrument | 
in his hand as a catapult to demolish some obstacle to the hap- 
piness of the people around him. He tried his hand at almost 
every species of literary composition ~P lays, novels, essays, epi- 
grams and apologues ; ‘but his true sphere was that of a journal. 

ist ; his epigrammatic turn of thou; cht, his personal experiences, 

his sympathies and his force of language—all emin ntly fitted 
him for the post of a writer for the press; and it was in this em- 
ployment where he found himself most at home, and achieved 
his greatest successes. Of his social qualities, his brilliant sar- 
casms in conversation, and his unpremeditated utterances, those 
who knew him best speak in the highest terms, and the tributes 
paid to his memory by the English press are in the highest degree 
complimentary to his character. Lut it is only as an author 
that we know him, and in that character he ranks next 
the great men who were his cotemporaries. He had been amid- 
shipman and a player, but he appears to have had small qualifi- 
cations for either the quarter-deck or the stage. He had a hearty 
and honest conte mpt for all shams and for every form of : 


below 


oppres 


sion, and was bitter in his denunciations of the oppression of the 
poar. 

He was born in London on the 3d of January, 1803. and to 
the fact that his father was manager of Sheerness theatre may be 


attributed that predilection for the stage which forms a leading 
characteristic of the greater portion of his life. However, his 


earliest expressed passion, formed no doubt by the scene which 


Gienie sunenest during the height of the war, was fora 
maritime life, and he obtained a midshipman’s appointment 
through the good offices of Captain Austen, brother of Miss 
Austen, the novelist. With the war ended his nautical career, 
and, on quitting the service, he was apprenticed to a printer in 
London. His leisure hours were now devoted to self-instruction, 
Shakespeare being his chief author. An essay on the opera of 
“Der Freischutz,” which he dropped into the editorial box of a 
newspaper on which he was employed as a compositor, is the re- 
ported beginning of his literary labors. To his infinite delight, 
his own anonymous ‘ copy” was handed over to him to be put 
in type, and shortly afterwards appeared an editorial notice 
soliciting other contributions from the unknown correspondent. 

For the last few years Mr. Jerrold was chiefly occupied as the 
editor of Lioyd’s Weekly Newspaper, and, by the custom of the 
English press, his own individuality could no longer be express- 
ed as distinctly as in his earlier works. But there was one 
character in which Mr. Douglas Jerrold was always pre-eminent, 
and that was the social wit. The sharpness of Mr. Jerrold’s 
satire has caused many persons to attribute to him a character of 
misanthropic ill-nature, but never was a more egregious mistake 
committed. The large light blue eye of Douglas Jerrold beamed 
nothing but benevolence, and to this expression the feeling of his 
heart fully responded. 

Mr. Jerrold died at Kilburn Priory, June 9th, in the arms of 
his eldest son, and retained his intellect till within a few minutes 
of his death. 

J. RANDOLPH SEES, ESQ., INVENTOR OF THE ‘‘ PATENT 

MARINE FEED-WATER AND SURFACE-HEATER.” 
In another place in our paper it will be seen that the origin of 
the Great Eastern, was from the necessity of a steam ship car- 
rying fuel sufficient to steam many thousand miles, without 
the necessity of taking in coal; Mr. Sees has accomplished to 
some extent at least this great desideratum, by a more direct 
means than merely making large hulls; he has invented an 
attachment to the steam-boiler that saves one-tenth of fuel, and 
thus has really enlarged the capacity and usefulness of steam 
vessels, by economy, and not by extra cost. The value of this 
invention can hardly be estimated except by men directly en- 
gaged in our commercial marine, still the general reader will 
find much interest in the history of this great improvement, 
and in the manner the idea was first suggested to the mind of 
Mr. Sees. 

Choosing the business of a machinist, young Sees entered en- 
thusiastically upon his labor and sought the best shops in the 
country for his improvement, His progress was rapid, and he 
soon attracted attention by his superior energy and intuitive 
knowledge of his business. Never satisfied with what he ac- 
complished, while reading a newspaper description of the Col- 
lins’ line of steamers at that time building, it occurred to him, 
that to become a thorough engineer, the marine engine must 
also be understood practically as well as theoretically, and that 
no place afforded so many facilities for his purpose as New 
York ; accordingly he engaged himself at the Novelty Works, 
and thus became at once familiar, through the intluence of 
Thos. B. Stillman, Esq., with the working details of the low 
pressure marine engine. ‘This accomplished, he procured a sit- 
uation in one of the ocean steamers and commenced marine 
engineering ; it was while thus engaged that he originated his 
various and valuable improvements on the steam engine, which 
have placed him in the front rank of American inventors. 

Mr. Sees, although yet a young man, has produced eight 
valuable improvements on the marine and locomotive engine, 
patents of which he has obtained in this country and Europe; 
this work he has accomplished by his industry,*but, more than 
all, by his perseverance, which is the necessary quality for in- 
ventors, to successfully bring their works practically before the 
public, and in no instance is this more apparent than in at- 
tempting to improve the steam engine ; for that is a field that 
has been for near a century past travelled over by the greatest 
minds. 

The point arrived at has always been the economy of fuel, 
for it is this waste that eats up the profits of our ocean steam 
navigation, and many inventors, to obtain this end, have been 
singularly ingenious ; but in all improvements, none have ap- 
proached in value Mr. Sees’ ‘* Feed-water and Surface-heater,’ 
cither in its simplicity or in the accomplishment of the desired 
effect. This invention is pronounced by the greatest engineers 
the most economic working of the steam engine made since the 
days of James Watt. In proof of this, we need only say that 


Wm. A. Lighthall, Constructing Engineer of the steamship 
C. Vanderbilt, John Germain, Chief Engineer of the North 
Star, Hiram Sanford, late of the United States navy, W. H. 


Peck, late of the steamship Ariel, Wm. Slowe, Chief Engineer 
of the steamship Everglade, formerly Chief Engineer of steam- 
ships Union and Osprey, and Wm. Knapp, Engineer ef the 
steamship Huntress, in letters over their signatures, unite in 
expressing their admiration of the superiority of his invention, 
considering it the greatest ever made for the saving of fuel in 
the production of steam. 

Mr. Sees is a native of the city of Philadelphia, and was born 
March 10, 1829. At the age of fifteen he commenced the trade 
of machinist and engineer. At eighteen he studied under the 
Philadelphia Railroad Company, at one of their shops at Gray’s 
Feriy, on the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, where he remained 
two years. Being conscious that better things were to be 
witnessed than the engineering practical at that time upon that 
road, he ht employment in a wider field, among others 
upon the Pensylvania Central Railroad, running from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg, where the old six-wheel connected Baldwin- 
engine Washington, the one run by Mr. Sees, is still in use on 
the western or mountainous parts of the railroad. In the year 


soug 


following, while engaged on a road in the western part of New 
York State, he ran the twenty-cight ton engine, America, 
nineteen miles in twenty-one minutes, drawing fourteen loaded 


passenger cars. ‘This was considered at that time, the number 
of cars considered, the fastest train on record. This incident 
displays the early abilities of Mr. Sees, and gave that promise 
Which has since ripened into such superior acquirements as an 
American engineer and inventor. 


As a proper conclusion to this short biographical notice, we 
give the following card, which, from its practical character, will 
be understood by all who take an interest in ocean steam- 
navigation : 

STEAMSHIP VANDERBILT, } 
New York, June 16th, 1857 ‘ 

Tu s to certify that the apparatus attached to our boilers for saving fuel, 
known as Sees’ Marine Feed-Water and 8 irface Heater,’’ has, by its opera 
tion on our? nt voyage to Havre and back reatly exceeded our most san 
guine exy itions, alt! gh subjected as it was on our homeward passage to 
t erest test 1a two days’ gale, with the ship rolling guards under: in 

] his, maintaining the seli-acting circulation ighout The heater 
was at all times nd to be perfect; and almost our entire voyage out and 
back was made with the DAMPERS cI nd Our FURNACE DOORS PARTLY OPEN, on 
account of the heaters ca ne the ers to steam rapid and regular—a 
thing unparallele : in ocean im gation, v im as one of the 
greatest im) ements in the economic working of the 1m engine invented 
the dave of Watt We were also enabled to ine ‘ e quantity of our 
blow-off wate the prevention « cale, without a percey e difference 

ing observed in our steami I ¢ < r Db 

w iy ld not have know t tu the he reat 
t was a ent i ! ti e of 

m. We con iy recommend it to owl ‘ st m e greatest 
improvement and inve ati ym « t the age lor economizing tuel and furnishing a 


regular supply of steam 


Ww. A. Ligutrsatt, Constructing Engineer 


Joun Germain, Chief Engineer of Steamship Vanderbilt. 
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CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Al! communications intended for the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chess Editor. 


A ©TRANGER, New York.—Subseription to New York Chess Club, eight dollars 
per annum, payable to F. Perrin, Esq., 19 East Twelfth street. The mem- 


bers of the Club meet at pre-ent at the St. Denis Hotel, corner of Eleventh 
street and Broadway, where Mr. Julien, proprietor of the hotel—who is 
himself a skilful am. eur—is always happy to see strangers on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday evenings. 

ANSWERS to other correspondents unavoidably postponed till next week. 


PROBLEM LXXXII.—By T. M. Brownze.—White to mate in four 


moves. 


BLACK. 
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This problem was sent us by the authoras a three move one. There appears 
to be no satisfactory three move solution, though there is quite an ingenious 
one in four moves by adopting an entirely different line of play from that con- 
templated by the com poser. 





Game LXXXII.—Between two strong players of the Syracuse Club. (Scotch 
Gambit.) 

WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 20K RtoQ QKttoK4 
2KttoKB3 Kt toQB3 21 R to Q5 (e) Q Kt tks P (d) 
8PtoQ4 P tks P 22 K to Kt PtoQB4 
4BtoQB4 Pto Q3 23 Rto Qs Ktto K 4 
5 PtoQB3 P tks P 24 Kt toQ R4 QtoQBs 
6 Q Kt tks P Kt toK B3 25 BtoQ5 Kt tks B 
7KttoKKt5 KttoK4 26 P tks Kt QtoQR3 
8 Bto Q5 (a) PtoQB3 27 Kt tks P P tks Kt 
9 BtoQKts PtoK R38 28 B tks Kt R to Q2 

10 Kt toK B3 (b) BtoK 2 29 P to Q6 BtoK Kt4 

11 BtoK B4 Kt toK Kt3 30 Q tks P (ch) K to Kts 

12 BtoK Kt3 Bto K kt 5 31 PtoK B4 3 to Q sq (e) 

13 Pto .R38 BtoKR4 32 Q to QB7 (ch) fB tks Q 

14 BtoK R2 B tks Kt K to B 

15 P tks B QtoQKts Q to K Kt 3 (ch) 
16 QteQB2 Castles Q R 35 K toR PtoQKt4 


17 Castles QR 
i8 RtoQ3 e 
BtoK Kt3 


KttoK R5 36 R to Q 8 (ch) 
KRtoK B 37 R tks R (ch) 
Kt to K Kt 3 38 PQ (ch) 


Rtks R 
K to Kts 2 
and Black resigned 


NOTES TO GAME LXXXII. 

(a) This looks very like a lost move. 

(vb) The attack thus far has certainly been entirely too premature. 

(c) More brilliant than sound. 

(d) Biack should have taken R with P, then if play Qto Q 
B 4 and thus gain the exchange for a Pawn. 

(e) Much better to play the B to K R5. 

(J) This is very finely played, and shows true chess genius. 


Kt tks P dis ch, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXXI. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1 B to QB3 (eh) 1RtoQ5 

2 K tohis3 2 Kt to K Kt 7 (ch) or (A B) 
3 Kt tks Kt 8 anything 

4 B tls R mate. 


A 
~ 2 Kt tks QP (ch) 
3 B tks Kt 3 anything. 
4 Kt or B mates. 

B 


2 KttoK3or7 








3 Kt mates. 
FAMILY PASTIME. 
ENIGMA. 
As soon as I come I bring trouble and pain, 
I remain a few years, and then leave you again; 
I’m quickly sueceeded by more of my race, 
Who as soon as I’m gone come into my place. 
I'm single and double, I'm large and I'm small, 
And this muc’: I'll tell you, I belong to you all; 
I’m yellow and white, for use and fcr show, 
My name quickly tell me, I think you must know. 
CHARADF, 
When sad and weary, you will find 
My first can every care beguile; 
However sorrow press the mind 
It can etface it for a while. 
When anything is to be shown, 
Most precious and most rare, 
Within my second, be it known, 
Tis placed with utmost care 

















My whole for furnishing will prove 
As useful as can be 

It wil) contain al! that you love, 
And dearly like to see. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 

1. A man and his wife can drink a barre] of beer in fifteen days; but after 
drinking together for six days, the wowan alone drank the remainder in thirty 
days. In what time could either alone drink the whole barrel ? 

%. A farmer sold twelve sheep and five lambs for £7 10s.; and afterwards, 
at the same rate, five sheep and eight lambs for £4 15 Required the cost of 
each ? 

3. A gentleman lately dead has left to his two sons, A and B, an elliptical 
estate; its traverse ax $0 to its con) gate as 15 to 8, ani 942 acre 1 rood, 
36 4-5 perche Now, the young gentlemen are desirous of having it divided 
between them by a fence parallel 1 he conjugate ax which ey are in 
formed will cos em 5s. 4d. per yard und wish to be informed the length of 
fence required, and how much each ought to pay towards defraying the ex- 
pense of fencing, payment being made in proportion to their s ares, which are 
as 4 to 3. 

ANSWERS TO FAMILY PASTIMF, 

Rippie : A Weathereox EniGMAa : Nails CHARADE : Fare-well. 
REBt FisH; Annil MilleR; IndiA; LaureL; YarD.—Famity Hera. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. The gain per cent. per annum would be £60 30-d7ths, or £60 16s. 3d. 
nearly 

2. A had 15s. and B had 27s 

Contents of each Slab, 2191.6.696 cubic inche Cost of the whole, 
£18 fs. 8d. 
A private letter, which came by the | steamer, from a gentle - 

4 4 r 

) i i m The 
assumption 1 based on the now ige that facilities for washing have 
been greatly increased by the completion of = 1erous canals and ditches, 
which have been in progresa for a year or two T letter further states 


that trade in San Francisco will be good oeedivent the summer 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF NEW YORK BOARDING- 
HOUSES 
Concluded from page 8). 


And be sure, if her endeavors be successful, that 
she will pull your whiskers and feel your mous- 
tache in order to identify you. ‘ 

Some characteristics the ladies possess in com~ 
mon. ‘They are equally partial to moonlight 
walks on summer evenings, to sitting at the open 
windows before the lamp is lit, and to lingering 
on the doorstep—allin company with the gentle- 
men, who are kindly permitted to smoke on these 
occasions. Sometimes No. 3 condescends to ig- 
nite a cigar. for some favored boarder, and even 
to apply her own rosy lips to the same, returning 
it with much coughing and the assertion that she 
«quite likes it.” Upon which, if you remark 
that it’s like getting a kiss by deputy, she slaps 
you, laughs, and runs away, but unwilling to 
risk hurting your feelings by the apprehension 
of her displeasure, comes back again almost im- 
mediately. We have known her to be kissed in 
the passage, and to take it very quietly. But 
such indulgences, as you will probably find, al 
most invariably precipitate a matrimonial engage- 
ment, which will be broken in a month by the 
discovery that others have enjoyed, are enjoying, 
or may enjoy, the same privileges. No. 3 has 
jilted more swains than you can count upon your 
‘ten fingers, and that too entirely in deference to 
mamma and the almighty dollar. 

A thorough-going old soldier is Mrs. ——— ! 
She lets no opportunity of praising “her dear 
girls” escape her. She wonders how any one can 
be insensible to their charms of mind and per- 
son, They are so good, so amiable, so dutiful, 
so industrious, that she don’t know how she 
shall ever make up her mind to part with them. 
He who wins either will indeed gain a treasure, 
and must himself be a paragon—the model and 
quintessence of every manly virtue ere he obtains 
her consent. Notwithstanding which, we once 
overheard her tell No, 1 that she was * real sick 
of her,”’ and wished to that *‘some fool of a 
man’ would take her off her hands. It madea 
great impression upon us at the time. 

If you are supposed to entertain a tendresse 
toward No. 1, you learn at the tea-table that 
“that delicious cake” is of her making; an ad- 
mirer of No. 2 is privately informed that she 
clothes half the poor children in the ward ; while 
No. 3 cuts out her own dresses, and isn’t ‘such 
a madcap as she seems,” but will sober down 
into a “most excellent, affectionate, warm- 
hearted girl.” All of which you may believe 
or not; but if you incline to the bright side of 
the picture, we shouldn’t advise you to darken 
it by looking very closely into the landlady’s 
face. For it is ominously suggestive of what 
“the girls” may look like in advanced life. We 
have known a budding offer for No. 3 blighted 
by this simple circumstance. 

Not content with the matrimonial opportunities 
afforded to them by their mother’s establishment 
—which may be looked upon as a hymeneal man- 
trap—the young ladies try elsewhere for victims 
—even at the risk of meeting victimizers. There 
are stories afloat among the more knowing board- 
ers, of “the girls’’ having answered matrimonial 
advertisements, and we can depose to the fact 
that when the Phyfe correspondence got into the 
papers Nos. 2 and 3 were singularly agitated. 
All three will admit that they have been to 
Madame Morrow’s to have their fortunes told—if 
not to other ** witches of New York” also. But 
then ten times the wit and humor of our friend 
* Doesticks” would hardly suffice to keep “ young 
ladies” away from such places. 

Whether they act in concert on a common 
understanding, or carry on the war individually, 
each on her own hook, we never were able to 
ascertain. Certainly they appear to live in re- 
marka!le unanimity, and if squabbles occur, the 
Napoleonic axiom of wishing dirty linen at home 
18 strictly observed. Even on rather provoking 
occasions—such as the discovery of one sister in 
the chamber of a boarder presumably devoted to 
the intruding party—no loss of temper has result- 
ed. ‘They twine arms round one another's waists 
in the sweetest sisterly fashion, talk a while with 
you, und presently skip away, leaving you puz- 
zled, enchanted, or amused, according to your 
temp>rament, 

_ ve have little to say of the diet of this estab- 
lishine nt, or of individual boarders: the former 
is but indifferent, the latter (as has already been 
observed), consisting, generally, of young men— 
who do not stop long. Perhaps the young ladies 
rather over-do the Art of Fascination; perhaps 
the prospect of such a mother-in-law terrifies 
the gentlemen. Any way, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 con- 
tinue unmarried. We shouldn’t wonder if the 
youiger sister finally effected it, and take this 
opportunity to advise her future husband to im- 
mediately emigrate with his bride to California, 





to change his name, and repudiate all connection 
with his wife's relatives. Following this coun- 


} ° 
sel hi may stand a chance of happiness. 


FINE ARTS, 


GOUPILIL r OCOQ., 
PR PUBLISUEES «4 .. ooLes 
+ 2 ’ 
t Arvints Mad Frames, & 
F KDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 


HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYTEs, 
AMBROTYPES, 


* BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALLOTYPES 
The JOHN BISHOP HALL, 
Pe md Patentee of tl HALLOTYPE, would respectful! 
. ru that his gallery is at 
65 FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF 4RT, 
Ve » 4d that h a3 Bho coun i vith auy other ¢ b> 
P@Puaneo1 YPES, 
if APHS, 

at t DAGU! TYPES, 

t Kraphie nd Fine Art Gallery, 363 Bbroapway 
@orber Frauklin street F ‘ 


FARIS & ERWIN, Proprictore. 000 








NEW BOOKS, £TC. 


ROSS’S AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1888. 


HE PIONEER AND THE LARGEST 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KIND IN EXiSTENCE. 
ROSS’S SCHOOL FURNITURE 
become 
stented A GREAT PERMANENT INSTITUTION, 
KNOWN THROVGHOUT THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 
During the present season, orders have been received from the 
KING OF SWEDEN 
for this Furniture, to be used in the Public Schools of that enter- 
prising country, and from al) parts of the United States and Canada. 
All of the Public and Private Schools of Boston and Charlestown, 
with Harvard College and the High School of Boston, use this un- 
equalled Furniture. Also the Public Schools, Free Academy, and the 
spingler Institute of the city of New York, Private Schools of Phila- 
delphia, Public and Private Schools of Charlestcn, Mobile, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, the Albany 
Female Academy, and the Public Schools of Brooklyn. 
ROSS'S WOODCOCK’S PATENT DIAGONAL ARRANGEMENT 
OF SINGLE SEATS AND DESKS 
is the latest, the most perfect, and ecenomical 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ever devised, possessing many marked advantages over any other 
arrang.-ment. 





All work from the 
ROSS'S SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 
is made of the best and most perfeetiy seasoned materials, and 
WARRANTED to stand perfectly 
ALL THE TRYING TESTS OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

«413 Broadway, near Oanai etreet, New York, and 

OFFICES: 4 Gor, of Hawkins and Ivers streets, Boston. 
where all orders, by mail or otherwise, will be received and promptly 

attended to. 82-83 





A GREAT BOOK for the CAR, CABIN and 
COACH. 
Just published, 


CHIT-CHAT 


or 
HUMOR, WIT AND ANECDOTE. 
WITH FIFTY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
From Designs by that eminent Humorist, John McLennan, 
Edited by Prerce PUNGENT. 
In one elegant 12mo. volume, neatly bound in muslin, gilt. 
Price $1 26. 

“ There is scarcely a piece in the volume of 400 pages that is not 
provocative to laughter, and the illustrations by McLennan are good. 
It will be a pleasant book for travellers in the summer months who 
wavt a little light reading for recreation at odd moments.’’—Com- 
mercial Advertiser, 

* Chit-Chat of Humor, Wit and Anecdote.’ Here is a book for 
the atrabilious and melancholy, It is full of comicalities, and con- 
tains a myriad of amusing anecdotes—most of them fresh, and ail 
unhackneyed. Pleasanter summer reading one need not ask for.’’ 
—WN. 0. E 

“This volume is made up of collected facts, jokes, witticisms, ele- 
cant extracts, sober sense and innocent folly. Its main purpose is 
the amusement of the reader, but this is not all. Favorite passages 
from the poets, facts illustrative of personal character or history, 
scraps of philosophy that are well worth heeding, are mingled in 
judiciously with the most laughable drolleries, the broadest humor 
avd comicalities—more mirth-provoking than ‘Punch.’ ‘Tis a good 
book for company on a dull day, or on @ tedious journey over a dull 
route.”’ 

“Very pungent anecdotes, a great deal of humor and sallics of 
wit, make this a very iuteresting volume.”—N, 0. Picayune. 

Published by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, No, 222 Broadway, New 
York, and for sale by all Booksellers and News Agents everywhere, 

N. B.—Mailed free of postage on receipt of price. 83 








Indispen able to All.—No Correspondent, no Young Gentleman or 
Lady, no Public Speaker, no Teacher of Youth, nor Man of Busi- 
ness, shoula delay procuring these new Hand-Books for Home 
Improvement, by Mail: 

OW TO WRITE: A Pocket Manual of Com- 
position and Letter Writing. Paper, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 

HOW TO TALK; Or, HINTS TOWARD A GRAMMATICAL AND 
GRACEFUL STYLE IN CONVERSATION AND DEBATE. 30 cents. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide to Correct 
Personal Habits ; with :ules for Debating Societies and Deliberative 
Assemblies. Paper, 30 cents ; muslin, 6 cents. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS ; A Guide to Successin Practical Life, and 
Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial Forms, 30 cents, 

One Dollar will pay for the four works,in paper, and $1 75 in mus- 
lin. They will be sent to subscribers, postage prepaid, by 

83-84 FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





BUNKER’S LIFE PRESERVING SHIRTS 
AND 
ATHING DRESSES. 


BA . 
HESE LIFE PRESERVERS are the best 
and simplest that have ever been presented before the public. 
This invention, a ter a severe test and a critical examination, has 
been approved of and highly recommended oy the following gentle- 
nen: 
Joseph Walker, President Life Saving Benevolent Association of 
New York. 
Ellwood Walter, President Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co. 
Nathaniel L & Geo. Grisweld. 
A. B. Neilson, President Board of Underwriters. 
Bird & Neilson, 
Joinson & Higgins, 
Seafaring men, bathers, and the travelling public are invited to 
call and witness their adaptability for the purpose intended for. 
82 CHARLES J. BUNKER, 337 Broadway. 








Cis’s NEW GUIDE TO THE CIT.E8 OF NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN AND VICINITY: Giving a full description of the 
Metropolis and its Evvirons, with a particular aceount of Public 
Buildings, Institutions of Benevolence, Learning, Science, Art, 
Literature, Business and Recreation, Churehes, Hotels, Banks, The- 
atres, &c. ; Tables of Distance, and the various methods ef convey- 
ance in and from the cities ana the neighborhood. With a Map of 
the City, and Thirty-six Engravings of Public Buildings. Priee 60 
cents, Published by C. 8. FRANCIS & ©O,, No. 564 Broadway, 

And solid by all Booksellers, 0-53 


TEWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION, It is the only, 
rellable autuority. They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have puschased old styles. Can be bad at 
all Bookstores. 


M ASONIC BOOKS EXTRAORDINARY.— 
i Jachin and Boaz, ora Key to the Door of Freemasonry, $2 50; 
Allyn's Ritual, $5; Oliver's Landmerks, $6; Barnard’s Light on 
Masonry, $12; Ancient Constitution, $2 60. By remitting, the 
Books will be sent, post-paid. to any part of the country. 

81-84 W. GOWANE, Ne. 85 Centre street, 








em PLEASE TO READ THIS! 

{° PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 
Wanted, persons in every town and village to circulate new 
and useful Pictorial Works. Book Agents, Farmers’ Sons, everybody 
with a small cash capital, can make money by selling our books, 
Discount liberal. Catalogues and all letters sent free to applicants, 

For further particulars add) ess, postpaid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publis 


61-86 No. 161 William street New"*,, 





\REAT 


5 SALE OF BOOKS own tHe GIFT 


PRINCIPLE.—Booke sold lower than at any other establ eh- 
men! in the city. A GIFT with each BOOK, worth frem 25 cents to 
$60. The sale is conducted on a fair and liberal principle. As valu- 
able Presents will be given with each Book as at any other Gift 
Bookstore. Our motto is, large sales and small profits. Orders 
from the country will meet with prompt attention. Catalogues of 
the Books and Gilta sent to any address. 
83 J. S. ANDREWS, No. 140 Nassau street, N. Y. 


TEWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
N New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- 
iments, should consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF 
FASHION, It is the only reliable authority. They will 
thus eseape the mortification of finding, when too late, that 
they have purchased old styles. Can be had at all Book. 


stores 





i. CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
J. W. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face at 
this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &., and may be applied with 
with equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 





fF\HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 

BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 
skin and complexion beautiful and clear, an¢ preserving 
them in pristine purity till the latest period of life, will 


} 


sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
J. W. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 


*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
this seas ve year. It effectually removes all traces 


ol Liote és, freckles, tan, &e., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay’ the Taputie 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 





PRANK ,LESLIE’S-ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A. BROOKS.—Lapres’ FasHIONABLRE, 
e Boor Srore, 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton 
street, New Yoik. F ; é 
E. A. B. begs to call the attention of the Ladies to his 
elegant store, situated exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Horel, where they can find the most extensive assortment 
of Boots and Shoes, Gaiters, &c., in the city. Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, Misses’, Youth's, Boys, and Infant’s Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, Ties, Buskins, &c., of every style 
and material, made by the best workmen, and unsurpassed 
in quality and finish. Allarticles sold at this emporium 
combine durability, beauty of shape, and fineness of work- 
manship, in an eminent degree. : 
EDWIN A. BROOKS, 
83 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton street. 


RAUDULENT IMITATIONS!! GROSS 
IMPOSITION !! Purcuasers BEWARE. 
Wheres certain PERFUMERS in the United States are 
offering for sale 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUME 
of a spurious nature, in imitation of the real article made 
by PIESSE & LUBIN, 
this is to caution the Public that none is genuine but 
what has the name 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 
of New BOND STREET, 
pressed on the Bottles. 
INGER & CO, Agents, 399 Broadway. 
Sold everywhere. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT is offered to the 
victim of inflammatory rheumatism as a cer- 
lain means of assuaging the pain, and radically curing the 
complaint, when all other treatment bas utterly failed. 
The fresh should be fomented with warm water, and then 
the ointment applied with such a degree of friction as the 
patient may be able to bear. Sokd at the manufactory, No. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25 cts., 
63 cts., and $1 per pot. 83 


Lonpon, 


000 





INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The Faw 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good iemale 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YBAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
family in thé country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personally. 

000~=«dL. M. SINGER & CO., 323 Broadway, New York. 


: 


BLOOM, for the purpose of renderin 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 

W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


ATTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
M New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Ot every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 

SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &eo. 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, 
Orange Co., N. Y. J. M. MATTHEWS, 
000 H. H. HUNT. 


MTY LADIES AND LADIES VISITING 

THE CITY, can find Ladies’ Gaiter and Button Boots from 128, 

to 20s. Slippers, Ties, and Toilet Slips from 6a, to 10s. With Boys’, 
Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds and prices, at 
83-85 J. B. MILLER & CO.’S, 134 Canal street, N. Y. 


QAnps’ SARSAPARILLA—For purifying the 
* Blood, and for the cure of Scre:ula and all ulcerous and erup- 
tive diseases, It acts simultaneously as a stimulant, antiseptic and 
alterative, is pleasant to the taste, and perfectly rellable, Prepared 
and sold by 





A. B. & D., SANDS, Druggists, No. 100 Fulton street, N. Y. 
] YSPEPTIC MOTHER, WHAT WILL 

7 YOUR OFFSPRING BE ?—Puny, a burden of care from day to 
day. The great regulator, CHICHESTER’S DYSPEPS{A SPECIFIC, 
cures, without purging, Sick Headache, Piles, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Jaundice, &c. It corrects the acidity of the Stomach, which 
no Pill ov Purgative can do. Made from garden vegetables. One or 
two drops at a dose. 50 cents per bottle, by all Druggists, or by in- 
closing $1 to W. EK. HICKS, Proprietor, 101 Wall street, New York, 
he will forward two bottles free of expense, 83 


Onis CARRIAGE, OR PERAMBULA- 
TOR.—GOULD'S PATENT.—This carriage is superior to every- 
thing of the kind now in use, both for safety, ease, comfort and 
elegance. There is no doubt but that they wili supersede all other 
kinds, as they have done in Europe, where none who have children 
would be without them, The great advantages are, that you have 
always the children before you. They are so easily managed that 
they can be safely trusted to the care of a child. In crossing streets 
where there are high curb-stones, or wide or deep gutters, they pass 
over with equal ease and safety. They are so built that they cannot 
possibly turn over—can be used in the nursery, as well as in the 
streets or parks. They are recommended by all physicians as being 
conducive to children’s bealth and comfort. Ladies giving their 
children an airing in this carriage will find it an elegant and pleas- 
ing recreation, as they do ip London and Paria, 

Messrs. J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are sole 
Agents and Proprietors for the United States, 000 


CATARRH. 
REMEDY for this hitherto incurable disease 
has at last been found. A positive ond radical cnre, tested in 
thousands of ins tances, 

Dr. R. GOODALE, 385 Broadway, N. Y., invites the worst cases to 
consult him, free o charge. The Remedy is in liquid form, to be 
inhaled or drawn into the nostrils, Price $1 per bottle, with direc- 
tions, 83 


JAMES TUCKER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 


FEATHERS axp 
RIBBONS. 
BLIDAL APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES in abundance, at 
61-93 361 Broapwar. 


Ost Anes CREAM or WILD FLOWERS. 
— A few applications o! this popular article will render the 
Teeth white as alabaster, beautify the roughest Skin, remove Tan, 
Pimples and Freckics, and impart a most agreeable softness, delicacy 
and fragrance. bSeld by all Druggists. 
F. G. FONTAINE & CO., 
306 & 689 Broadway. 





000 





Q* E of the most “crying evils” experienced 

by housekeepers is that produced by the cooking of Buck- 
whegt and all other griddle cakes. .dince the general introduction 
ef Couking Stoves, the smoke and fames from the culinary depart- 
ment have come to be an intolerable nuisance, and there is no one 
article in use which Is so productive of this nuisance as the common 
griddie upon which “ pancakes” are cooked. DR. BENNETT'S 
PATENT VENTILATING GRIDDLE is an effectual cure for this 
terrible Duisauce, every particle of smoke, fame and odor being cat- 
ried into the fue an’ up the chimney, leaving the atmosplere of the 
apartment pure and uncontaminated. 

Everybo-'y likes pancakes, but nobody can endure the smoke and 
fumes arising from the operation of cooking them. Manufacturers 
and dealers in Stoves will promote their own interest, and that of 
their patrons, by obtaining an interest in this most excellent com- 
mon-sense invention. Now is the time to make arrangements for 
the approaching season. STATE and COUNTY RIGHTS for sale 
upon the most liberal terms. Orders for the manufactured article 
are now being received, which will be filled at an early day. 

For full particulars address 

J. W. ROCKWELL, No. 444 Broadway, New York. 63 


YONSUMPTION, SCROFULA and RHEU- 

J MATISM.—The only reliable remedy for these terrible diseases, 
as well as Palsy, Fever and Ague, Heart Disease, Liver Complaint, 
and all maladies arising from an impure state of the blood, is 
ANDER’s Liquid loptxe, or Pore lopine Water. It is the curative 
element of Cod Liver Oil, taken and dissolved in pure water. Those 
who have been drugged by quacks, and have swailowed nostrums 
of all kinds without avail, will ve glad to hear that the Pure Iodine 
Water cures permanently all who take it. sold at $1 « bottle by 
Anders & Fosdick, 3 Second avenue and #62 Broadway ; C. H. Ring, 

Rueckel & Go. 


192, and Barnes & Park, 304 Broadway; Hall, a8 
Greenwich street; and ail Draggiee, 206 











GouTH AMERICA NOW PEOPLED, AND 
\) NOT BY FILIBUSTERISM.— A REVOLUTION THAT WILL PE 
Hat.yep wits Joy BY ALL Partirs.—Every climate hos ics peculiar 
inconvenicene, and every race of men some disease, to which they 
are more peculiarly liable, Lere in North America, tens of thou- 
sands are yearly hurried to the'r graves by consumption ; while in 
South and Central America, the vast majority of the population 
carry In their veins, or in their bodies, tae festering and disgusting 
evidence either of thelr own or their fathers’ follies. Hereditary 
syphilis, with all its horrid train of diagn stice and resulte—the 
punishment of unbridled appetites, and the mark set by nature 
against promiscu.us intercourse—this foul and hideous disorder has 
run rio: through generation after generation in the sultry climate of 
the t opics; and heretofore all attempts to eradicate the constitu- 
tional virus from the system have been attended with not the 
slightest success, The poison was in the blood, in the bones, in the 
marrow, eaid the “ Regular Doctors;" and with that sententious 
opinion they consigned their patients to despair. But it has just 
been fonnd that Radway’s Renovating R« solvent, aided, when neces- 
sary, by the Ready Relief and Regulators, bas absolute control over 
the malady, and can not only check all outward indications of it in 
a space of time almost incredibly short, but can also eliminate every 
taint of the subtle and pervading poison from the body, and give 
back to the deteriorated blood that vitality and purity which it lost 
in descending through the veins of a corrupt and unfortunate paren- 
tage! The importance of this discovery it would be impossible to 
uverrate, and we feel justified in predicting from it, that before 
twonty years a new race of healthy and vigorous men, women and 
children will be found in the place of tie present emactated and 
ulcerated sufferers, who excite the pity of European and American 
travellers, as they pass through the smiling landscapes of that 
country, 
“* Where all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 

All who have ever visited South America will admit that we do 
not exaggerate when we state, that at present it would be difficult 
to find any single native without more or leas of the effects of the 
atphilitic disease observable in both his mental and physical con- 
stitution. Some owe their wretchedness to their own uncurbed and 
riotous passions ; but by far the greater number bave inherited the 
phagidenic poison from their parents, either immediate or remote, 
and we have known cases in which the hereditary taint has been 
transmitted for as many as five generations, and with eve:y trans- 
mission the succeeding race became more emaciated and powerless 
in their bodies (though without any external ulcer), and more 
dwarted and imbecile in intellect, 

it is not, therefore, too much to say that the discovery of a suffi- 
cient cure tor this constitutional virus assumes tte importance of a 
gret national regeneration; and the prediction that the R. KR. R. wlll, 
in less than a quarter of a century, have given a new race of healthy, 
active and industrious people to the whole of this long distracted 
country, becomes rather a deductiou of logic than the anticipation 
of any over-sanguine hope. We know the facts on which we speak, 
and cannot be misiaken in their bearing :—the Henovating Resolvent 
utterly extirpates the inherited poison, and the Heady Relief and 
Regulators bring back the organs of secretion to that condition ef 
normal activity and health in which pure blood is generated to take 
the place of the corrupt and noxious particles expelled. It would 
greatly tend to facilitete and develop the physical revolution we 
have in view if the goveruments of South and Central America 
would combine together and take specific action for the further and 
fasier intro .uction of the Remedies by which, and by which only, 
these desirable objects can be accomplished , but, with or without 
such assistance, the disco ery Ouce made cannot fail to advance of 
its own inherent importance, and every victim rescued will be a 
eall to hundreds of his compan.ons to come and be healed by the 
same potential influence. Some of our Agents are already on the 
ground, and it is on the fruits of their experience we have written ; 
and others are on their way there or are now preparing to start, so 
that within a year we shall have depots for the sale of R. R. R. at 
every chief town and river-mouth from Cape 8t. Roque to Cape 
Blanco, and from tue mouths of the Orinoco to those of the Rio de 
la Plate. RADWAY & CO, 









TT E GREATEST NATURAL ORNAMENT 

tothe “human form divine,” is unquestionably a fine, luxu- 
riant, healthy growth of bair, It has been so esteemed in all ages 
of the world, and among all nations, savage and civilized, Hence, 
the Indian brave regards the scalp of the enemy as his greatest 
trophy. For a similar reason, the fashionable belle often disguises 
the region of vanity, as we | as her other phrenolegical organs, with 
borrowed locks. 

He who shquid discover a mode of preventing the hair from show- 
ing the inroads of envious Time by turning prematurely gray, a 
method by which it could be restored when falling off or turning 
white, andi a way of promoting it« continued and luxuriant growth, 
would be justly entitled to rank among the benefactors of the human 
race. Kead the testimonials of the wonderful, not to say almost 
miraculous effects of “ Professor Wood's Hair Restorative,” and see 
if he has not accomplished all thi4,—Capital City Fact, 


Sold at 812 Broadway, N. Y., and by all druggists, 82-88 


Fo® WASHING INFANTS and CHILDREN. 

—Mothers and Nurses will find FONTAINE’S CREAM OF 
WILD FLOWERS superior to all Spirits or Lotions, for preventing 
Chafing, Eruptions, &c., and imparting beauty, bloom and sweet- 


ness. Sold by all Druggista, 000 
MILLINERY GOODS. 
| . - 
R T. WILDE, No. 251 Broapway, 
. Corner of Murray street, (opposite the City Hall,) 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SILK MILLINERY GOODs, 
STRAW GOODS, 
SILK and FANCY BONNETS 
DRESS-CAPS and HEAD-DRESSES, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c., &c. 
A complete stock of all the above goods constantly on hand, For 
sale at the lowest market prices, 82-83 








KE *cEts10r FIREWORKS.—Every variety 
of PLAIN and COLORED FIREWORKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RBTAIL, 
at the Depot, 180 William street, corner Spruce, one block from 
City Hall, 
Quality guaranteed at prices beyond eompetition. 
83 JOLLEY & TIERS, Sole Agents. 


READ, BREAD, BREAD, 
BREAD that is light and nutritious, 
BREAD that will not seur in the stomach, 
BREAD that will keep moist and eweet, 
BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach. 
BRKAD, BISCUIT, CAKK and PASTRY of all kinds. 
An eighth more from the Fiour made in a very short time by the 





BREAD. 


use of 
JAMES PYLE'S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratus, 
Every woman who tries it uses no other, 
Sold at all the Grocerics, in | &., &% &, and \ Mm. packages 
Depot removed to 313 WASHINGTON 8TREET, New York, 





ISK NOT THE LIVES OF YOUR CHIL- 

DK EN by having in the house the poisonous insect banes sold 

by quacks and humbugs. Lyon's Magnetic Powder is the only 

aiticle that will inevitably destroy bed-bugs, roaches, &c., and yet, 

as will be seen by the testimony of those great chemists, Keid and 

Chilton, printed on the wrapper, it cannet injure the #tomach of a 

child. The price is now reduced to 26 cents retail, amu wholesale 
prices in proportion, Lyon's establishment is at 434 Broadway, 











. Way ’ 
QALEKA LUS.—Those who want perfectly 
49 wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manuiactured by 
the undersigned, which cannot be excelled In strength and purity, 
as we guarantee it to be tree from anytrace of deleterious matter 

For sale to the trade by Joun Dwionr & Co., No, 11 Old Slip, 

12 mo 34-85 





HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, on FLORAL 
BEAUTIFIERK.—A great Cosmetic for beautitying the Skin 
and Complexion, and fer curing Chapped Handa, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. A sure and safe 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant reliel, After 
shaving, it is very soothing to the skin. It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for all .ndammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy, Price, $1 per bottle. 
Made and sold by KR. PHALOUN, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug 
giste and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, voe 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 
very beet Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 
it to be beyond comparison ; and, being a vegetable productiog, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin, It is easily applied, aad 
you can obtein 4 black or a brown which will defy the beet judges 
to tell it from mature itself, Price, $1 and $1 50 per box. 
Made and sold by EF. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, aud S17 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and ail Brug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States. oe 











YHALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 
TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the many hundreds of imitations have been 
able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
the Mair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it ts everything the hair requires, Price 66c. and 
$1 per bottle. 
Made and so'd by E. PHALON, at 191 Broadway, eorner of Dey 
street, aud 5617 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug 
gists and Vancy Stores throughout the United States, 000 








a 
OTTERIES.—THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUBL SWAN & OU. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 
and have sworn commissioners to superintend and certify that 
everything connected with them is dove in a strictly honorable 
manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are as well 
protected as if they were present. The agere also wish to call 
attention to the tact that parties have a right to send orders for 
tickets to Georgia, as the eale is there made in « State where Loe 
teries are legalized. They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each 
week. All orders received are filled in the drawing next to take 
place after the communication comes to hand. The price of Uckete 
is always $10 ; half $5 ; quarters $250. No tickets are forwanted ee 
the mones ecelved with the order, 
> upor the priaciple of one number upon each ticket 
and It is #0 #ir that every ope cam understand it. There is @ 
combinetion «: sambers to mystily the buyer. Prizes vary! 
048 te 966,000; every prize Ic Grawn. Wrive your edaress plain, 
Greet ver 








J 
© was 2 OB stents, Georg, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





- g [Suny 4, 186%, 











PAPER REDUCED IN Price To Srx CENTS. 
—Now the cheapest paper in the world. This splendid 
Weekly Paper has need closed its Third Volume. The 
Three Volumes contain nearly Fifteen Hundred otew , 
which have been produced at an expense of over - five 
Thousand Dollars. 

It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been 
produced in this country which can at all compare with 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. say 

Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has its of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
Public Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best Original Romances of the day 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, anc 
the latest Foreign News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
paper, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. While the Editorial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, the Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every department it will be without a rival 
on this Continent. 


| meats LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 


TERMS TO CLUBS 


One Copy.....+++eeeeee 17 WeekS....ccccccccccesS 1 
One dO......ceececeess “1 FORT. cccccsccccce sooo @ 
Two 0....cccccceee coed FOB ccccccccccccceces $5 
Or one Copy......++. oc ced YOOTH.c0000 corccecccces $5 
Five copies..........++-1 year.... senents veces $12 
BOR Gd.ccccccccccccce ol FOR ccccccccccccccsccGee 
Twenty Copies.........- 1 YORP..cccrccccccccccce $40 


OFFICE, 12 & 14 Spruce street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS, ETC. 





ow TO BE IN THE FASHION.—Buy 

FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASH- 
ION AND THE BEAU MONDE, in which you will find 
beautiful Engravings of the new styles for Summer wear, 
Patterns for Needlework, Music, and much entertaining 
reading matter. For sale at all Bookstores. 


AKA? ESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 

PAPER will be delivered punctually every 

week in New York, Brooklyn, Wiiliamsburgh or Jersey 

City, by carriers, who will receive the pay for the same. 

Leave your address at our office, 13 Frankfort street, a few 
doors from Tammany Hotel. 


OW TO BE IN THE FASHION.—Buy 

FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASH- 
ION AND THE BEAU MONDE, in which you will find 
beautiful Engravings of the new styles for Summer wear, 
Patterns for Needlework, Music, and much entertaining 
rewing matter. For sale at all Bookstores. 





INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Vol. 3 of 
; FRANK Lestize’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
now ready. ° 


RANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 

liable work published on Fashion in this country. It con- 
tains numerous beautiful Engravings, New Piece of Music, 
Needle Work, &c. To be had of all Booksellers. RE 





NDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Vol. 3 of 
FRANK Lesuie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
niw ready. 


“ AND THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 

ble work published on Fashion in this country. It con- 
tains numerous beautiful Engravings, New Piece of Music, 
Necdle Work, &c. ‘To Le had of all Booksellers. 


lew LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
la 


§ LOOK HERE! 
WELL, VAT OV If? 
CALL AND SEE. 
MVE WORLD’S BOOKSTORE.—C. SHEP- 
ARD & CO., No. 152 Fulton st., invite the 
people of the whole world, “ and the rest of mankind,” to 
their unprecedented low price of BOOKS and STATIONERY. 
Only think of it! we have Books published at $3 which we 
sell at 75 cts.; $1 50 at 50 cts; $lat 26cts. IMRAY’S 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN i§ wanted by everybody. Price $2 50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 

BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
| ge them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
ife, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Unjon on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 

W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c.. sud may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen io allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 





REAT and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER Cent. Discount 
Ju tine class Engravings will be made, until further notice, 
on all CASH PURCHASES of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, 

ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &c. 
which will be sold, indepeudently of the reduction, at the 
lowest market prices, and the privilege of selecting said de- 
duction from an immense stock and great variety of 

FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO EACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
No 353 Broavway, New York. 69-85 
HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all inanufacturing purposes. Ma 
chines in practical operation and for sale at the Depot, 
343 Broadway. 
We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, for the best Sewing Machines. 


46-95 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
RITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
65 WALL strert, New York. 
CAPITAL SURPLUS, $5,500,000. 
Tue stability of this Company is undoubted. It has been 
in successiul operation for 37 years, and has paid already 
to the families of parties insured $4,500,000. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic 
Application can be made personally or by mail. 
GEU. M. KNEVITT, Acty. 82-85 


WOR A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR CUSTIVENESS take Ayer’s bills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
POR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOK BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FUR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMI’TION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills. 


All Druggists sell them everywhere. 12mo 35 86 





PHYSIOLOGY OF NEW YORK BOARDING-HOUSES.* 


THE BOARDING-HOUSE WHERE THERE ARE MARRIAGEABLE DAUGHTERS. 


H1s establishment has some few characteristics 

akin to those detailed in connection with 

J \ the aristocratic one described in chapter five, 

7 yet as it is every way a broader and stronger 

SS type of a very numerous class, we at once re- 

S cognize its claims to a placein our physiology. 

SS It is situate in a street north of Canal—(no 

matter for its name)—one of those which 

intersect Broadway, the blocks adjacent to 

which are more stylishly built than those 

farther on, where they degenerate into very 

common-place and mean-looking tenements. 

Our present boarding-house stands on debat- 

able ground, between the junction of these 

mf extremes, and is a plain brick building, which 

444 might be rendered brighter and cleaner-looking 

VD by an application of the paint-brush. Mrs. —— 

MEASSHA,_ has occupied it for twenty years—since the 
SSK fs death of her second husband. 


SSS 
She is a large woman, with a full face, 










SSN J 

y a hooky nose, and speculative eye, like a 

THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER CATCHING ’EM. Jewish version of Mrs. Trollope’s Widow 

; ; : Barnaby. Her nose, indeed, is in such un- 

desirable propinquity to her chin as to set one involuntarily cogitating whether her defunct hus- 

bands ever kissed her, and if so, how they managed it. She generally appears in a hideous, 

copperas colored gown, without anything white about her neck, and a black wig. In conversation 

she is chatty and obsequious—especially if you are an eligible youhg man in search of board. 

Single lodgers preponderate in her establishment, of which her daughters constitute the main 
feature and attraction. 

_ These young ladies are three in number, of the respective ages of thirty, twenty-five, and 
sixteen, the elder being the result of the first marriage. All three 
appear excessively affable, amiable and approachable, and it is your 
own fault if they do not speedily become affectionate also. As 
they have not the finesse and dashing assumption of patrician 
breeding characterizing the ladies of the aristocratic boerding-house 
where you don’t get enough to eat, they make bolder advances, and 
play a coarser game generally. Like them, however, each has her 
peculiar role, and though quite a penny réle in comparison with 
those of the brilliant misses described in chapter five, contrives to 
carry it out with that vigor of which only a woman in quest of 
a husband is capable. 

Admitted into what Mrs. terms their “pleasant social 
circle,” you are, in the phrase f Inspector Bucket of Bleak House, 
“reckoned up” in a twinkling, and, according to your idiosyn- 
cracy, made over as a lawful waif and stray to one of the three 
young ladies. They may be thus discriminated. No. 1. Poetic 
and strong-minded, the last quality subject to modification according to the humor -of the 
destined victim. No. 2. Religious. No, 3. Gushing and exuberant. One would suppose that 
each of them had studied phrenology at our friends Fowler and Wells’, and there formed 
different estimates of the thickness of the masculine skull over various organs; No. 1 determining 
on reaching the brain through 
Firmness and Ideality, No. 2 
attacking Veneration, and No. 3 
Amativeness. 

Each, then, and in dubious 
cases, all together, unmask all 
their batteries of fascination to 
reduce the Malakoff of your 
bachelor heart to capitulation. 
No. 1 listens with grave atten- 
tion to your remarks, and is sur- 
prisingly of your opinion on 
politics, literature, and fashion— 
though for the latter she cares 
but little, despising all ‘ frivo- 
lities.” She supports you in 
argument, even to the extent of 
hinting pretty broadly to your 
opponents that they are ill-bred, 
and know nothing of what 
they’re talking about. She thinks 
women ought to have the privi- 
lege of voting, and “ knows somebody’ (with a corner-of-the-eye glance at you) “ who she’d send 
to Congress —if she could, but won’t tell who for the world.” She believes strongly in Alex- 
ander Smith’s “ Life Drama,’’ and likes to get you to read Byron aloud—but, of course, is 
entirely unacquainted with Don Juan, though, singularly enough, the volume (her property) 
always opens at that naughty poem. And when, on one occasion, your copy of Walt Whitman’s 
** Leaves of Grass’’ dis- , 
appeared for three whole 
days, she it was who 
brought it to you, having 
discovered it behind the 
sofa, where it had un- 
accountubly slipped. 

If you are a mildly- 
developed young man 
with religious proclivi- 
ties, beware of No. 2. 
She teaches at Sunday- 
school, and belongs to a 
society which instigates 
lady-brigands to wait 
upon down-town mer- 
chants, editors, and busi- 
ness men generally, in 
their offices, there to 
solicit subscriptions for 
an impracticable charity. 
She is a church mem- 
ber, and will denounce the Schottische or German on the smallest provocation. It is rumored 
that she carries in her bosom the miniature daguerreotype of a gentleman studying for the 
ministry, together with a small theological pamphlet bearing the title of «* Milk for Babes.” All 
burlesque phrases applied to aught that may be supposed serious—such as the over-quoted 
drollery of ** Harp of a Thousand Strings’’—shock her inexpressibly. And an artist-boarder 
once incurred her lasting displeasure, when requested to sketch Moses in the bulrushes for her 
album, by depicting a terrified Jew 
peddler between two rushing animals 
of the bovine species. 

No 3 is at once the belleand boast of 
the establishment, being both prettier 
and younger, and therefore more attrac- 
tive, than her sisters. She is an arch 
coquette, and, like most coquettes, 
sometimes ventures very) far in flirta- 
tion, and is most accessible to the 
more daring of her admirers. She 
prefers a game of romps or blind man’s 
buff to books or conversation, and, in 
the latter sport, it is delightful to see 
her dart into corners to avoid your 
outstretched arms, uttering the most 
musical of little shrieks all the time 
until caught—when she vows it's 
* not fair,’’ and that she will retaliate. 

(Continued on page 79.) 








OUR BOARDING MISTRESS. 





MOSES LUTWEEN THE BULL-RUSHES, 





THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER IGNITES THEODORE’S CIGAR. 








* The Physiology of New York 
TIME CONVEYING A NEW YORK BOARTING HOUSE TO Boarding-Houses. By Thos, Butler 
POSTERITY. Gunn, New York: Mason Brothers. 





 — & CO., GIFT BOOKSTORE, No. 677 Broapway 
4 under Lafarge House. 


E vans & Co., the Gift-Book Men, are here, 
eni, Vidi, Vici they proclaim without fear; 
gainst all imitators they throw down the gage, 
ot doubting success in this great reading age. 


S hould flattery strive for a time to prevail, 
seek their acknowledged success to assail, 
ontent only they—for the People’s decreed 
nly honesty, enterprise and tact should succeed. 


G ifts that are gifts they give freely away; 
n fact such a list “‘ For all time, not one day,” 
rom 25 cents to $100 in worth, 
he greatest gift enterprise known upon earth. 


B ooks treating on poetry, fiction and arts, 
f voyages, travels, and scenes from all parts, 
f all the new stories by women and men, 


eep true the old adage of the sword and the pen. 


~ ilver and gold watches, brooches and rings, 
housands of breastpins, eardrops and pins, 
f every description of gold jewelry rare, 
isk there is none, no scheme is more fair; 


ach gets a present who buys a book there. 
Messrs. EVANS & CO. continue to sell all the new and 
standard publications, Annuals, Albums, Bibles, Prayers, 
&c., at the usual retail price, in addition to which they 


will 

GIVE AWAY 
to each purchaser of a dollar book one of the following 
presents at the time of sale: Gold Watches, sets of Cameos, 
Miniature Lockets, Bracelets, Armlets, Shawl and Scarf Pins, 
sets of Studs, Sleeve Buttons, Breastpins, Ear-rings, Finger- 
rings, Gold Stone Jewelry, Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
Bank Pens, Gold and Silver Thimbles, &. Each purchaser 
receives a present at the time of sale worth from 25 cents 
to $100. Orders for books from the country must be ac- 
companied with a full information of the name of the sub, 
scriber, town, county and State, to avoid mistakes. 
Country orders attended to with dispatch. Catalogues 
sent free to any address upon application. 
ast -_ not connected with any other establishment in 

e City. 

The public are hereby warned against the many imita- 
tors of our Popular Gift Book Enterprise in this City. 

We are the only real originators of the Gift Book Enter- 
prise, and our extensive facilities for buying in large lots 
warrant us in saying we can afford to sell Books cheaper 
and give away more valuable presents than any other 
house in the United States. 

If you buy your Books of EVANS & CO., No. 677 Broad- 
way, you will be sure to receive a valuable Present with 
each Book, and we will guarantee you satisfaction. No 
connection with any of the small establishments in the 
City. Be sure you get in the right store. Do not be im- 
posed upon, 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States, to whom 
liberal commission will be guaranteed. 

EVANS & CO., 
Principal Store, 677 Broadway, 
83 (opposite Bond street). 
SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES 
YON’S KATHAIRON 
Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 
hair ever made. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 

8d. It is the most agreeable to use. 

4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 

5th. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its excellence and universal popu- 
sere Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 cents per 
bottle. HEATH, WYNKUOP & CO., 

Proprietors and Pefumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 





MANTILLAS!! 
MANTILLAS ! 1! 


FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 


MANTELS ! 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS 


Asingle Mantilla 
at the wholesale price. 
FIVE THOUSAND MANTILLAS 
are now on sale 
at the following 


extraordinary prices: 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Three Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Six Dollars. 
1,000 Black Silk Mantillas 
at Four ee Fight Dollars. 
ular retail price, t 
1,000 Black Silk Mantiffss 
at Five Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Ten Dollars. 
1,000 Black Moiré Antique Mantillas 
at Six Dollars; 
ular retail price, Twelve Dollars. 
1,000 Elegant Black Silk Mantillas 
at Eight Dollars; 
Regular retail price, Fifteen Dollars. 
This extraordinary inducement is offered in co uence 
of the unparalleled lateness of the season, aad the 
almost total stagnation 


of 
THE WESTERN WHOLESALE TRADE. 
Believing in that system of business which recommends 
the conversion of surplus Stock into 
ready Cash, 
AT ANY SACRIFICE, 
in preference to keeping it on the shelves, or selling it at 
full price on long and uncertain credit, the Subscriber re- 
spectfully presents the above list of 
Repvucep PRIcEs 
to the Ladies of New York and the 
Country generally, 
assuring them that the fullest reliance may be placed 
on the statement here set forth. 


361 Broadway. 
Orders from the country faithfully attended to. 
&3~ A magnificent assortment of the new 
‘* Mayflower Mantilla,’’ 
of rich gray Moiré Antique, an article of surpassing 
beauty and novelty. 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsr- 

NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 

19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 

accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 73-85 





IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 
punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. Please cut _ 
out. 





